DANYA extends congratulations to 
SOUTH AFRICAN HABONIM, 
and reminds you that now is your chance 
to buy a cottage in Caesar's Village 





The home you've been dreaming of is now being built by Danya 
in their prestigious Caesar's Village near the Caesarea Country Club. 
Here is your opportunity to own a beautifully-designed cottage 
in surroundings that will be a never-ending source of delight. 

For details please contact our office in Haifa. 8 Wedgewood Avenue. 
Telephone 86883-4 (ask for Rina) and at Anglo-Saxon offices: — 
Jerusalem: 2 Hasoreg Street, Telephone: 02-221211/2 
Wetanya: 7 Kikar Haatzmaut. Telephone: 053-28290 
Tel-Aviv: 167 Hayarkon Street. Telephone: 03*286181 


DANYA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. 
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COREX 

MANAGEMENT AND INVESTMENT COMPANY LTD. 

As far «i you'ra concerned. Car ex n iha property Investment end management firm 
■n Israel . 

The reason is simple: Corax la lerael'e largest end oldest property investment end 
management firm catering primarily to the South African Investor. Corex cen of- 
fer the foreign investor all services related to Bound property investment 
Investment consultation and denning. 

Investment in real estate, industrial and commercial enterprises 

Promotion, design end organization of real estate, industrial and commercial projects. 

investment management 

Contact Corex. Take the first step to a tound property Investment. 

Corax. 30 Oilengoff Street. P.O.B. 33234, Tel Aviv, lerael. 

Tel. 288943. 292616. Telex: 03-2470 Coln/Corax. 


Sabra Israel Tennis Centre Classic 
October 6-11, Ramat Hasharon 
Tennis Centre 

32 World class players including: 


Harold Solomon, U.S.A. 
Ille Nastase, Rumania 
Tom Okker, Holland 
Shlomo Glickstein, Israel 





Tickets: Hadran, 90 Ibn. Gvlrol, Tel Aviv 

ITC, Ramat Haaharon, Tel. 481803 or 480222/3 



HADANI TRAVEL 
AND TOURIST 
AGENCY LTD. 


7 llersl Street, Netanya 
Tel. 003-87778 
009*32780 


Greetings to 
Habonim South Africa 
on its 50th anniversary. 


Greeting to 
tchud Habonim 
South Africa 

Anglo-Saxon Ra'anana 
Herzl Lurie, . 

Ivor Wolf and Staff 

Tel. 062-32368 


Greetings to 
ichud Habonim 
South Africa 

Anglo-Saxon 
Hod Hasharon 
Ronnie Judes 
.. Tel. 062-36334 
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2 SPECIAL OFFERS FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


OFFER NO. 1 


| THIRD ROOM IS FREEI 

| FfsbI A fitted Houston for the third room (up to 10 sq.m.) for 
| everyone purchasing fitted carpets for 2 rooms. You may choose 
| from 300 stylos and colours, the largest selection of fitted car- 
I pats in the ctiiintry. 

I . A ,ar 0* va «BlV of exclusive, carpets, especially for hotels and 
? institutions. 

j Measuring, cutting and transportation free of charge. 

■ A gigantic selection of. exclusive hand woven carpets, in all sizes 
( . and slyleB. . 

■''Is ■wJi * * ... J 


SECOND CARPET FREEI 

An enthralling holiday gift from the Reuven carpet chain 
Evory purchaser of a foreign or domestical ly produced caipol, 
worth at least I L2 6,000, will receive, free of charge, another 
1.50x2.00m. carpet. 

You mey choose from the gigantic selection of thousands of 
superb European, oriental and modem style carpets. 

A rich selection from Carmel and other makerB of carpets. 


- 


Tel Aviv 
1 1 Rehov Aliya 
Open: 9 a.m. -7 p.m. 
Friday: 9a.m, - 3 p.m. 
Tuesday till 9 p.m. 


Exclusive to tho Rouvon Carpet chain: 
Reucrgdil — the payments system 
from which thousands have already 
benefited * 


REUVEN CARPETS -ISRAEL'S 
BIGGEST CARPET IMPORTER 
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VISA 

and other credit cards . 

All carnets are insured for a year ag 
damage by: water, fire, explosion, 
entry and theft, violent storms. 


Netahya 

S3 Rehov Herzl 
Open: 9a.m. - 7p.m. 
Friday: ?a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Tuesday till 9 p.m. 


Rishon Lezio n 

4 Rehov Herzl 

Open: 9 a.m. -7 P-J 1 ]' 

Friday: 9 a.m. -3 pan 

Tuesday till 9 pjn- 


Saturday evening all shops open from 6.30 p.m. to 11 p.m 



Os the cover: Bhlomo QUckatein, 
lira el '8 top tennis player, 
photographed by Assaf S/iffo of 
Israel San. 


In this issue 


Daniel Dlshon and Wolf Bllteer look at 
the Iranlan-Iroql war In relation to 
the Arab world and the United 
States respectively. 4 


Philip Glllon and Jack Leon talk to ten- 
nis star Shlomo GUeksteln and his 
coach, Ron Steele. * 


Daniel Gavron recalls a Shabbat spent 
at Kfar Ha bad In the second excerpt 
from his forthcoming book. 10 


The Book Section. Reviews Include a 
retrospective of Pablo Picasso; two 
studies of the fall of Iran’s rulers; 
an examination of avant garde 
etralnB In fiction; a feast of 
cookbooks; Emanuel Litvinov s 
Russian Revolution trilogy i an en> 
cyclopedia of TV movies. 


Martha Metaels goes marketing lor 
video tape cassettes. 18 
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The Weekend Dry Bones. 


In the Poster Pullout: 

Media Week by Daphne Ran. JJ 

Matters of Taste by Halm Shapiro. E 
Curtain Call by Marsha Pomerants. F 

TV and Radio Schedules. " 

Chess by EUahn Bhahnf. 

Rook, Etc. by Mlchal Yudelman. K 

Film Reviews by David George. L 

Bridge by George Levlniew. N 

The Art Page by Gil Goldtine and 
Ephraim Harris. ° 


1 NETANYA ORCHESTRA 

General Director: Samuel Lewis 
7th Season 1080/81 

Tuesday, October 1, 1080 at 8.80 p.m. 
Belt Hagdudlm- Avlhn'll, Netanya 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT No. 1 

Samuel Lewis (conductor) 

Dora Schwartz berg (violin) 

Overture "Italian Girl In Algiers" — Rossini 
Violin Concerto In D Major Op. 61 — Beethoven 
8ym phony No. 0 in C Major — Schubert 

Thlas (Meditation) — Massenet - 

Tickets available dally (8 a.m.-M noon) and Monday afternoon (4^7 pjn u I at 
the Netanya Orchestra office, (0B3-38O88) and at hall on 8 

Transport to Avlho'll available at T.« p.m. from KUmr Hatet.ma-ut, 
Netanya. ■“ 



Tho Netanya Orchestra Is supported by 


f^ENOKAH 

INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


All branchoH of Insurance 


ship via e.d.s 


yoljr personal belongings 
anywhere in the world 

Anything from . .m»« to a full container 

We specialise in; .... 

• Export packing • — a11 r,Bk ln * 1 

• Door to door service 

ttstsscssr iija» 


B.D.8. Tol Aviv E.D.S. New 1 

2? Plhsker St., Tel Aviv 006-82* Co**" 
TsL 03-282557, 288682 Tel. (212) 64S 


E.D.S. New York 
606-02* Cosln Ave., Brooklyn 
Tel. (M2) 649-4880 



GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


Lob Angeles 

M*8 So, La Olenega Blvd. 
Tab Angeles, Ca. 

Tel, (5518) 204-0610 


AMERICA’S N2 1 
MAJOR APPLIANCE VALUE 

AVAILABLE 
."DUTY FREE’ 
IN ISRAEL 



lnt*l Transportation 


CUSTOMER CARE... 
EVERYWHERE 

showrooms; 

TEL AVIV, 11 AHAD HAAM ST. TEL. 53143 
JERUSALEM, 24 HILLEL ST. TEL. 227381 

AND AT AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN ISRAEL FOR: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC U.S. A. 

& 

magic CHEF INC u.s.a. 

itS GENERAL ENGINEERS LTD. 

















DURING THE protracted es- 
calation of tension along the 
Iraq-Iran border, most Arab 
countries avoided taking sides. 
When, on September 22, that 
tension erupted Into full-fledged 
war, most of them felt compel- 
led to take a stand. Their at- 
titudes. when they eventually 
articulated them, were not so 
much a reaction to the outbreak 
of actual war as a function of 
the relationships that had taken 
shape since Khomeini's 
takeover in Teheran at the 
beginning of 1979. and Saddam 
Hussein's assumption of the 
Iraqi presidency In July of that 
year. 

The excessive quantity of 
revolutionary, anti -imperialist 
and pro-Palestlnlan rhetoric 
emanating from Khomeini's 
Teheran Initially created an 
Iranian-Arab honeymoon. Soon, 
however, the new Iranian 
regime antagonized a con- 
siderable number of Arab 
states. 

It did so, first and foremost, 


by championing the cause of the 
Shl'a communities in Arab 
countries, on whom Teheran 
called to rise against their 
"Sunni oppressors" and lead 
the way towards their own 
Khomelni-type Islamic revolu- 
tion. 

The call was made In 
radio broadcasts, by secret 
emissaries, by local Shl'a 
clerics and by opposition ex- 
patriates whom Iran gathered 
in Teheran. Among the com- 
munities to whom Iran thus ad- 
dressed Itself were those of 
Kuwait, Bahrain, the United 
Arab Emirates and Saudi 
Arabia, as well as the Shi' as of 
South Lebanon (who were too 
engrossed in their local troubles 
to listen very attentively). 

The prime target, however, 
was Iraq, with a Shl'a com- 
munltv comprising roughly half 
of the total population, but bad- 
ly under-represented in, if not 
excluded from, the Sunni - 
domlnated establishment. There 
were strong traditional ties 


linking Iraq’s Shi 'as with the 
Iranian clerics, and these links 
had been further strengthened 
during Khomeini's 14-year exile 
in Iraq. The fact that in 197B, as 
soon as he became overtly ac- 
tive in preparing the Iranian 
revolution, Baghdad expelled 
him, added a note of personal 
vindictiveness. 

CHAMPIONSHIP of Shi’as un- 
der Sunni rule was not, however, 
the only way In which Iran 
alienated Arab regimes. There 
was the strong anti- 
monarchical motif running 
through all Teheran's 
propaganda, partly echoing 
Khomeini's own experience of 
toppling a sovereign, partly 
reviving the Btrong. anti- 
royallst Ideology found In early 
Islam. 

This became a pivotal ele- 
ment in the Iranian propaganda 
directed against Saudi Arabia 
and all the Gulf Emirates, from 
Kuwait to Oman, emirs and 
kings being classed together as 
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THE GULF 


No one seems to be in any hurry to take sides in the war between 
Iraq and Iran. DANIEL DISHOIM examines the Arab fears that 

alignment with either of the warring parties, and 
WOLF BL1TZER looks at the reasons for the American inertia. 


QhD IDEAS, even If outdated, 
are not easily discarded by the 
foreign policy establishment at 
the State -Department ,and the 
white House.. This Is especially, 
the; case when it comes to the 
Arab r IsfaeU conflict, which, for 
years, hap been regarded as the, 
efngle most important source of 
.turmoil in the Middle East. ■ 
,One mt£ht Have thought, that' 
following the overthrow of the 
Shah's regime jh Iran and the' 
Soviet. In vasion of Afghanistan; 
America's..- tdp Middle East 
specialists would start- to con- 
centrate ;dn other. trtfybli-ipots' 
iti the .region,- rather'tHan 'con- 
. tlnuhig : their :ri,ear fixation on 
resolving; the. Palestinian, dues-. 
;tion. i . j . .! ; . • ■ ;; \ ■■ • •• / 

- Bui while there ^vere fctejipod- : 
•WB Andies on other jregipfial 
qoriflieisj'tpp officials herjocon- 
t| h ue.d tqjbe H.eye' that, a re’sdlu- 
H? n 0 M ‘ Arab;Iarafe l\. dispute 
was the harbinger of tranqUilli- 
t,v and, e^enjpore. Important, ciL 
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steady oil supplies. This was 
clearly the thrust of a carefully- 
prepared statement delivered 
by Assistant Secretary of State 
Harold Saunders before the 
House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee only a few weeks ago. 

BUT WITH the latest outbreak 
of hostilities between Iran and 
Iraq, that' line, of thinking 
appears to have been ripped to 
shreds. With good public, 
relations, results, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, during his public And.: 
private meetings at the United 1 
Nations, '.Has- been harping on • 
.this theme, • . V. 

■ ; /V £!?«.' Iraqt-Iranlaii -war has 
d ram attc ally : demonstrated 1 
tp.qt, ■ the fragile, ' social struct- 

• 'arid religious and ethnic' 

* rival rips in the region — pot the ; 

issues separating Israel and the 
.Arabs represent the' real 
threajt to stability in the’ Middle 
•..East. '■■■' * - 


"We should have listened to 
Bernard Lewis," one (but, un- 
fortunately, only one) 
respected U.S. analyst said 
several months before the 
latest war ; referring to the 
noted authority on Islam at 
Princeton's Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies. 

Lewis and only a handful of 
others, including Professor pile 
Kedourie of the London School 
of Economics, have been warn- 
ing for many years that the 
real . problems In the region 
have nothing to do with Israel 
andihe-PalesUnlarig,- ■ ; 

TODAY; following tlie outbreak 
of war; between Iraq and Iran, a 
growing,. number , of. Pentagon 
planners and regional experts 
■ throughout , tHe American in- 
telligence and dlplpmatld com- 
munity arc finally edmihg 
abound to concede, albeit reluc- 
tantly, that these trends shduld 
have been pinpointed years ago 


"un-Islamic despotic rulers." 
Later, it was applied to Jordan 
as well, and King Hnssan of 
Morocco also rated an oc- 
casional mention. So did 
Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat, who was described as bc- 
ing, in actual fact, the 
successor to the defunct Egyp- 
tian dynasty, thinly disguised 
as a republican. 

Beyond the Shl'a-Sunnl Issue 
there was the claim of 
Khomeini and his clerical 
colleagues that, regardless of 
denomination, only their own 
particular brand of religion was 
the true Islamic faith, and that 
Arab regimes not measuring up 
to their standards (and none 
did), were sinful, If not positive- 
ly satanic (a favourite epithet 
In Khomeini’s personal 
vocabulary.) This line of argu- 
ment, too, was directed 
primarily, and with mounting 
vehemence, against the "Ini- 
quitous Ba’ath regime” in 
Baghdad. 

Rather more In the 


background, and largely un . 
spoken, wns the perception of 
the Iranian revolution - by Its 
own activists as much as by ita 
adversaries — as a popular ud- 
rising in which unarmed 
masses had, in the space of a 
few months, reduced the 
region's mightiest army to 
utter impotence. Arab rulers 
relying on their armed forces to 
maintain them In power (and 
that meant virtually all Arab 
rulers) could not fall to see the 
Implicit threat to themselves. 

IN VARIOUS combinations, 
these Iranian arguments and 
attitudes antagonized, and put 
on their guard, Iraq, the Gulf 
states, the countries of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, Jordan and 
Egypt, as well as countries 
farther afield: Sudan, Tunisia, 
Morocco. 

How pervasive this process 
had become was illustrated last 
January by the "Gafsa in- 
cident," when Tunisian exiles 
trained and equipped In Libya, 



and acting on Instructions from 
Tripoli, Infiltrated into the 
southern Tunisian town hi the 
hope of rallying opposition 
elements and bringing down 
president Habib Bourguiba. 
The Iranian media prnised the 
insurgents for wishing to main- 
tain "Islamic values" in the 
face of Bourguiba' s 
“capitulation" to the alien 
culture of the West. 

SUCH WIDESPREAD enmity 
against Khomeini should have 
predisposed the Arab countries 
to take a pro-Iraqi stand — all 
the more ho as an attitude sup- 
portive of the Iraqi regime 
could also be paraded as an af- 
firmation of Arab solidarity In 
the face of a hostile non-Arab 
nation. 

This, however, did not 
happen. For one thing, Iraq was 
Initially viewed in the Arab 
world as the weaker party in 
the dispute — the target of an 
Iranian political and propagan- 
da offensive to which Iraq's rul- 
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Ing Bn' nth Party had no effec- 
tive reply. 

Us Sunni establishment 
could not espouse the cause of 
the country's Shi'as, and its 
basically Becular and 
nationalist Ideology prevented 
it from competing for the role of 
spokesman of the Islamic 
revival. 

Drawing almost exclusively 
on Iraq’s Arable-speaking Sun- 
ni community (about 30 per cent 
of the population as against 
some BO per cent Shl'a Arabs 
and 20 per cent non-Arab Sunni 
Kurds) It could not crediblv 
present Itself as representing 
tho large majority of the peo- 
ple. 

TYPICALLY, the subversive 
organization set up by Iran to 
operate In Iraq (a sort of un- 
de r ground party -cum - 
revivalist movement) was call- 
ed al-Dawa ("The Call"), the 
term traditionally used for the 
call to spread Islam. The choice 
of the name implied that Iraq 


was not (or not any more) a 
genuinely Islamic country, and 
needed to be converted or 
reconverted to the true faith. 
The Ba'ath Party — then In a 
phase of trying to cement Iraq's 
national identity by reference 
to the Babylonian- Assyrian 
(and therefore non-Islamlc) 
■paBt — had no ready answer. In 
terms either of allegiance to 
Islam as a whole, or of social 
and political betterment for Its 
Shi'as. 

Iraq's sense of its own 
political weakness was dis- 
played In February this year, 
when President Saddam Hus- 
sein proclaimed a "Pan-Arab 
Charter." Little noticed among 
the paragraphs devoted to 
bolstering Arab solidarity was 
a short clause advocating the 
resolution by peaceful means of 
disputes between any of the 
"peoples of the Arab nation," 
and their non-Arab neighbours. 
(Saddam Hussein hastened to 
assert that this would not apply 
to Israel, since the latter was a 


"freak entity” and not a state.) 
The way It was phrased, the 
clause was clearly an Invitation 
to Teheran to conclude a 
political truce with Baghdad. 

Teheran studiously Ignored 
the offer. Arab rulers, even 
though they did not comment, 
took note: the clause was an in- 
dication of weakness, and 
weakness docs not win friends. 

IRONICALLY, the opposite 
was not true either: when Iraq 
began, later in the year, to com- 
pensate for political weakness 
by exploiting its military 
superiority (resulting from the 
partial disintegration of the Ira- 
nian armed forces under 
Khomeini) and started to act 
from a position of strength, first 
in the border Incidents, then in 
the initial stages of the war, 
most Arab countries were in no 
hurry to rally to its side. 

This was particularly true of 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
Emirates. Their hesitation 
stemmed from two con- 


siderations: 

□ Fear of Iranian retaliation, 
should they come out un- 
equivocally for Iraq. Iran 
might, for instance, revive or 
step up agitation among the 
Shi’ a community. Saudi Shi as 
(who, unfortunately for them 
and for the Saudi regime live in 
the country’s oil-bearing 
region) , had already had to be 
forcibly "pacified" once this 
year; Khomeini might well 
make them restive again* 

Or he might close the Straits 
of Hormuz, either altogether or 
selectively, to atop shipments of 
oil from the Saudi or Emirate 
fields. He might even order the 
Iranian air force (better main- 
tained. it turned out, than many 
had assumed) to damage Saudi 
or Gulf oil Installations together 
with Iraq’s. Against this con- 
tingency, Saudi Arabia and the 
Emirates placed their own 
armed forces on the alert. 

□ Fear of an Iraqi victory. The 

(Continued on page 6) 
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and action taken to reverse 
them. ' " 

This is not to suggest that the 
Arab-Israell dimension, even 
after the signing of the Israel- 
Egypt peace treaty and the ac- 
companying normalization of 
relations, Is now being ignored 
by experts -in Washington. 
Scenarios for another round of 
fighting between Israel and Its 
Arab neighbours — including 
Egypt, which is still regarded 
by American Intelligence es- 
timates as capable In theory of 
being dragged into another war 
against Israel — are carefully 
considered in the back rooms of 
the Pentagon and among in- 
telligence circles. 

■- But that type of conflict, In- 
volving either a one- or* two? 
front' confrontation, is . now 
viewed as less, likely than 
beforq the treaty, and certainly 
more remote thaii a dozen other 
Idealized Middle East wars. . 

In, Addition to. the .Iraql- 
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Iranian conflict, there are 
troubles brewing between Syria 
and Iraq, Algeria and Morocco, 
Sudan and Ethiopia, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. Turkey and 

Greece, and Libya and Egypt- 
' Belatedly, expe fta i” 
Washington now recognise 
explosive situation alor J|[ 
Persian Gulf, which provides^ 
much of the tree worlds ou 
supplies. Indeed, the PJ . 
possible attention, at long!** ; 
is being given by senior U.S. ° 
fioials to defusing this 

keg, which threatens Saua 

ArSbia, all of the tiny but oil 

rich Gulf sheikhdoms (led y 

the United Arab Emirates) . 
North and South Yemen, as wen. 
•as Iraq and Iran. .pintail 

Israel and the Palest n «« 
question are only tangentially. 
If at all, connected to this. ■ , , 

■ But some, State D . e Pfil n {hat 
officials are still to 

top priority has to be gi 
the Arab-Israeli c onflict. Tnf^ 
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perception, based on years of 
development (and bias), is not 
easily cast aBlde. 

THE ACTUAL BEGINNING of 
the war between Iran and Iraq 
appears to have caught the 
Americans by surprise, even 
though the indications were 
there for months. The Ayatollah 
Khomeini and hia gang of 
Shl'ltea have been provoking 
the Sunni-led Ba'ath regime in 
Baghdad ever since they 
overthrew the Shah. It was only 
a matter of time before the en- 
. • tire thing exploded. Everyone 
. . should have clearly recognized 
.that a. war between the two 
rival Islamic governments 
would threaten oil supplies from 
the Persian Gulf. 

But jreal, long-range U.S. 
‘Strategic planning was not evi- 
' dent, .One reason was the fact 
' that - the Americans have very 
uttie Influence in either Iran or 
Iraq. • 

; ^RifcAY, OCTOBER 8, 1980 


The takeover of the , U ' S R 
bass v in Teheran and the con 

SSf to »1«“* the 

American hostages have 
precluded any Improvement in 
U.S.-Iranian ties. 

qn ddam Hussein has refused to 
Restore diplomatic relation. 

with Washington, severed by 

The Iraqis In 1967. during the 

S re a ^“'the war had been 

foreseen, there was probably 
little that the Americans could 
have done to prevent it. 

FROM THE U.S., point of view, 
malar risks of a prolonged 

war'ar^that the confrontation 

might spread, possibly even 


fighting, have been trying to 
head off these developments. 
According to American of- 

n-i-la the U.S. has no interest, 

therefore, in seeing the fighting 
drag on. The risks are simp y 

not worth any conceivable 
benefit, such as the collapse of 
the Ayatollah's regime and the 
release of the U.S. hostages. 

Given the limited room for 
U.S. manoeuvring, the 
Americans are in no position to- 
day to try to orchestrate a 
specific outcome — as was the 
case during the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War, 

THE SOVIET Union on the other 
hand, is clearly in a much 
better position to help shape a 
final outcome of the fighting. 
The Russians have good 
relations with both Baghdad 
and Teheran. The Iraqi army 
and air force are Soviet- 
i equipped. The Iranians have a 
I long border with the Soviet 


Union and they have to worry 
about Soviet domination. 

Washington strategists 
recognize the Soviet advan- 
tages. They don't want Moscow 
to emerge the big winner from 
the current Iraqi-Iranian bat- 
tle. But here, too, there is little 
room for U.S. manoeuvring, 
given America’s political and 
military weakness in the 
region. a . ... • 

A complicating factor is the 
shadow of the American-Soviet 
cold war, with its continuing 
competition for influence. At 
this stage, American officials 
have concluded that while 
Moscow may not necessarily 
be behind all the turmoil in the 
region, it has effectively 
managed- to jump aboard 
various bandwagons by In- 
volving Cuban and other troops 
by proxy and by unleashing 
sophisticated propaganda 
barrages against the West. 

"They spot a wave and riae u 
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to its fullest, '' one U.S. 
policymaker commented. 

The Soviets are cleverly In- 
volved In helping to spread the 
conviction In both Teheran and 
Baghdad that American 
"Imperialism” Is somehow 
behind the fighting. 

Unlike Washington, 
moreover, the Kremlin has also 
backed up its rhetoric by beef- 
ing up its military presence 
throughout the region. 

FOR YEARS, ever since the 
decline of the British Empire, 
the U.S. had based its hope (or 
stability in the Persian Gulf on 
"twin pillars” of support: Saudi 
Arabia and Iran. 

One of those pillars crumbled 
with the fall of the Shah. 
State ' Department officials 
acknowledge that the Saudi 
pillar is beginning to show some 
serious "hairline fractures. 

7C7o»ri»«cd on page 6) 
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f Continued from page 5.) 

[den that Iraq, having been vic- 
torious in war, would then 
emerge as the undisputed 
master of the Gulf region was 
deeply distasteful to this group 
of countries. 

The Emirates had been the 
targets of Ba'ath subversion In 
the past, and had not forgotten 
— not even under the shadow of 
Khomeini. . 

Kuwait had become Indepen- 
dent In 1981, In the face of an 
Iraqi claim to Its entire 
territory as, historically, a 
province of Iraq, and had not 
forgotten either. 

Saudi Arabia did Indeed enter 
into a close alignment with Iraq 
early this year — an alignment 
prompted partly by shared 
perceptions of the Iranian 
danger; partly by Iraq's anti- 
Soviet stand over Afghanistan; 
partly by Saudia'B desire for a 
badge of Arab patriotism, such 
as the alliance with a veteran 
rejection 1st would provide; and 


partly by the opportunities It 
would afford jointly to 
manipulate the inter-Arab 
scene In the absence of 
Egypt. 

BUT EVEN in these cir- 
cumstances, Saudi Arabia 
remained aware that a 
partnership with Iraq was fun- 
damentally uncongenial — Iraq 
triumphant was not a consum- 
mation to be wished for in 
Riyadh. 

It took Riyadh four full days 
from the beginning of the war to 
resolve Its hesitation. Only then 
did King Khaled telephone Sad- 
dam Hussein to assure him that 
he regarded the Iranians as 
"enemies of the Arab nation." 
Taking their cue from Riyadh, 
the Emirates followed suit. 

It was a major service to Iraq 
and worthy repayment for 
Baghdad's loyalty to Saudi 
Arabia on all major inter-Arab 
issues during recent months. 
Nonetheless, had the declara- 
tion been made on the day war 


actually broke out, it would 
have been that much more im- 
pressive. 

SO MUCH for those close by. As 
for those further afield, fear of 
Iranian retaliation played no 
part in their calculations and 
their stand was therefore 
prescribed solely by their 
relationship with Iraq. 

Jordan, a beneficiary of 
Saudi-Iraqi cooperation and the 
recipient of considerable 
economic aid from Iraq, took 
the latter's side at once and 
emphatically, and backed up 
words with deeds, offering Iraqi 
aircraft the safe haven of Jor- 
danian airfields. This stance 
was In part the result of moun- 
ting tensions in Jordan's own 
relations with Syria, which 
made it imperative to keep on 
the right side of Syria's main 
adversary, viz., Baghdad. 

Conversely, Syria’s attitude 
towards the war was primarily 
shaped by its hostility to 
Baghdad, the main rationale 


for its close relations with 
Teheran almost from the incep- 
tion of Khomeini’s rule. 

Accordingly, Syria’s first 
move was to send an envoy to 
Teheran. Its second was to re- 
mind Baghdad that "the true 
battle is against Israel," and that 
Iraq was Irresponsibly divert- 
ing forces from Hint buttle for 
the sake of a "superficial" dis- 
pute with its eastern neighbour. 

The depth of the Syrian-Irnql 
quarrel was well exemplified 
by the fact that Damascus 
would rather risk being found 
lacking in Arab solidarity than 
be caught backing Baghdad. 

Libya, Itself somewhat am- 
bivalent in its attitude towards 
Iran, had no choice but to lend 
substance to its project for uni- 
ty with Syria by following the 
Syrian line. 

Egypt, in keeping with its 
present policy on Middle East 
events in general, displayed 
Olympian detachment. Cairo 
declared itself "totally neutral" 
and Sadat himself spoke of both 


Khomeini and Saddam Hussein 
as "teenagers unfit to carry 
arms." 1 

Comparing today’s situation 
with earlier confrontations pit- 
ting Arabs against non-Arabs 
(for instunce, France over 
Algeria. Britain over Sues or 
Aden, Israel at all times), the 
present dispute has elicited less 
nil- Arn h identification than 
might have been expected. 

This reflects Arab attitudes 
towards Iraq, which has alwavs 
been considered a "bad 
neighbour." Also, perhaps, It 
reflects an apprehension that, 
in an era of Islamic revival, 
Khomeini might yet strike back 
through his ability to appeal to 
Moslems everywhere — to the 
detriment of ail current Arab 
lenders. 0 

The author is a senior research 
associate at Tel Aoit> tfniver- 
xiii/'s Shilooh Centre for Middle 
Eastern Studies and an editor of 
the Middle East Contemporary 
Survey. 
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and recall the bloody takeover 
of the Grand Mosque In Meoca 
and other recent eye-opening 
disturbances throughout the 
kingdom in evidence^ 

The dreaded spillover from. 
Iran, and now from the war 
with Iraq, appears to be 
developing, according to some 
■ American experts, who insist 
that the-U.S. must now rise to 
the challenge. . But critics la- 
ment that It might already be 
another case' of "tpo little,, too 
late." ' "• 

The so-cailed rapid deploy- 
ment force, announced by 
President Carter earlier tttlfi 
year, has been dubbed by 
former defence secretary 
James Schlesinger and other 
criilcs as not very effective. -But 
■If the programme coptitiqes to 
; mave ahead, even the most op- 
timistic, U:3, military officers 
do not cjkpect it, to be ready for 


actual combat before 1963, at 
the earliest. 

(A reporter, meeting recently 
with a top Pentagon official, 
noticed some toy soldiers on his 
desk. "What are .they?" the 
Reporter asked'. -'Odr rapid 
deployment forte;’ ‘ the official 
replied, only half Jokingly.) • 

■SOME , "hardline"., opponents, 
of.: the^ barter Administration 
charge that the recent decline 
of U.S. Influence in the region 
could have been prevented if 
America had spotted this 
weakness in its defence struc- 
ture and demonstrated a 
readiness to act dramatically in 
the face of hbstlle provocations. 

; Certainly, that is the position 
1 Of Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat , Who has repeatedly com- 
‘-pla|ned.: about America's ■! Viet- 
nam trauma. -.%) .. ... ; V 

, Amerieahdefence speoiaiists 
realize ■ that, : thq 1 : a'd-. 
ministration's belated actions 


are Important, but Insist that 
these do not go far enough. 
What the U.S. needs, they say, 
are more bases and jiort 
facilities In the Middle East, ' 
These, experts recognize that 
. Vietnam ijtilf [carries its Impact. 
But: increasingly more 
Americans, humiliated by the 
events in Iran and angered at 
. the characterization of 
America as & pitiful giant, seem 
willing to accept the perils of es- 
tablishing an American air and 
ground presence in the region.' 

: THOSE ADVOCATING a more 
■ aggressive stand range from 
Democratic Senator Richard 
Stone of Florida, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the Middle 
East, to former . Texas gover- 
nor John Connally. Both men 
. have come out in- favour of an 
expanded American, military 
presence, in the Middle East, in- 
dludlng the leasing of the jtwo 


. (Israeli air bases In Sinai, which 
•would beoome the focal point of 
America's involvoment in the 
region, 

"The time has now come for 
' the U.S. to be able to protect Its 
interests promptly, without 
having to rely on the case-by- 
case permission of others," 
Stone said. "In the Middle East, 
a standing American military 
presence appears to be the only 
way tip. resolve this problem. 

'.'We need both naval and air 
. facilities In the Middle East to 
provide notice to all that we 
.consider the stability of the 
region and the continued supply 
of oil to.be In our vital national 
interest, and that we are in a 
position to respond quickly 
from neqrby to any request for 
assistance from our friends 
there." v 

Cautious diplomats at the 
,. State Department continue to 
fear that any overt strategic 
v coordination with Israel would 
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have negative consequence jj 
the Arab world. Israel, with i» 
proven military capability. " 
therefore not being used J 
Washington to advance 
America’s strategic & oal8 ln !i 
region - even after the evenu 
along the Iraql-lranlan l 
I f the problems in the reffi 
continue to fester , as exgjgj 
this may one day i be regam 
as a major strategic blun . 
the part of the Americans- 
Jordan, for example, had 

hesitation In allowing 

head off a Syrian assault durms 

the 1970 civil war. Saudi Aran ^ 

and other pro-Western * to 

states could be 

follow the Jordanian e * am ^ n . 

If their regimes were 

dangered. But by th ®"' JJ^in®' 
advance planning an<3coor d y 
tlon with I fl rael may make vBn 

such combined U.S.-ferael \ 

ture impossible. ArfgjSi 
lies the real mist^aoM^Jp 

policymakers In Wasningw 
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THE TENNIS WRITERS loved 
Shlomo Glickstein when he In- 
troduced some sudden sunshine 
into this year’s very soggy 
Wimbledon by beating Raul 
Ramirez, the Mexican ace, in 
five hard-fought sets. 

Britain's mass circulation 
Daily Express carried a banner 
headline, "Shlo-Motlon!" with 
a subhead. "Ramirez Rocked 
by Israeli Hero." At least four 
prominent journalists took ad- 
vantage of the fact that the 
Israeli had come from 
Ashkelon to compare him to 
Samson. 

The BBC, which waxed 
enthusiastic about Glickstelnat 
Wimbledon, continued in the 
same vein when he recently 
competed in the $50,000 British 
Hard Court Championships at 
Bournemouth, finishing as 
singles runner-up. World Ser- 
vice listeners heard tennis cor- 
respondent Gerald Williams 
and reporter Linda Spurr 
lavish the wannest praise on 
him. 

There's a long article on him 
in a September Issue of the of- 
ficial weekly of the Association 
of Tennis Professionals CATP), 
under the heading, "Who is 
Shlomo Glick stein... and why is 
he winning all those tennis 
matches?" 

What, indeed, is the secret 
that enabled the 22-year-old 
from Ashkelon to win a Grand 
Prix singles title in Hobart, 
Tasmania, to be a finalist in 
another tournament In 
Bournemouth to win the 
Wimbledon Plate, to beat so 
many, famous players and to 
climb so rapidly to a position 
around 70 on the ATP singles 
computer rankingB? And wh .t 
is it like for a young man from a 
small Israeli town to travel the 
world on the glamorous inter- 
national tennis circuit? 

We sought the answers to 
these questions at the Ramat 
Hasharon Israel Tennis Centre, 
where Gllckstein was training 
with the rest of the national 
squad under the Israel Tennis 
Association (ITA) coach, Ron 
Steele. His immediate 
challenges were the defence of 
his title in this week’s Israel 
National Championship, and 
the Sabra Grand Prix tourna- 
ment which starts at Ramat 
Hasharon on Monday. 

IF BEHIND every successful 
man there is a successful 
; woman, It is certain that behind 
almost every tennis ace there is 
a. great coach.: Bjorn Borg's 
Svengali Is Lennart Bergelin. 
Shi onio's guide, philosopher, 
friend, inspiration and mentor 
.Is Ron Steele; the Australlaa . 
coach who fell so much* in love 
with Israel that he left a very 
remunerative coaching post .in. 1 ' 
the U,S* to fettle here.' . 

While the members of the 
squad went off with their 
physical tralher, Melek 
Shoe hat, to the showers, we sat' 
in the library of the Tennis Cen- 
tre and discussed Glicksteln's 

sensational rise with Steele. 

•• "When I came to. Israel for- 
my first stint as national adaqh 
in 1970, Shlomo was undoubted- 
ly the tennis prospect of 
Israel." said Steele. "I used to 
go down to Ashkelon on Satur- 
day especially to train him. I 
could . see that he ' had the 
(iotehtiaL to, become a wdrld- 
cl ass player.’ . In fact, by the 
time he finished the juniors he 
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was one of the top ten juniors in 
the world. 

"Four years ago, at the 
Orange Bowl, World Youth 
Championships at Miami 
Beach I was with him when he 
bested Ricardo Acaza of Peru, 
who had won the Wimbledon 
and Canadian junior titles. 
Acaza didn't go on, but Shlomo 
did. 

"His biggest trouble was that 
he wasn't 100 per cent com- 
mitted to tennis. You may not 
realize it, because he Is big and 
quiet and rather solid-looking, 
but he Is a very bright boy. He 
could have been a doctor or a 
physicist or almost anything. I 
used to feel that he was pulling 
back from going all the way in 
tennis. 

"Then, two years ago, his 
father, Moshe Gllckstein, who 
had been chairman of the ITA's 
Youth committee and to whom 
Shlomo was very much at- 
tached, died. Shlomo told me 
then. 'I've made my decision: 
I'm going to be a tennis player. 

I want to honour my father's 
name In tennis. 1 " From then 
on he has really dedicated 
himself to the game." 

Despite this, when Shlomo is 
playing he still does not look as 
desperately determined to win 
at all costs as John McEnroe or 
Bjorn Borg or Jimmy Connors. 
Tennis is a psychological 
game; shouldn't he be tougher? 

“He still suffers from his 
nature. He Is very relaxed. He's 
not a city slicker Ilk e McEnroe, 
he's a country boy. Personally, 
I'm convinced that In the end, 
the country boy develops 
better than the slicker. At pre- 
sent, Shlomo still has to handle 
a certain amount of ner- 
vousness. And yet he's very 
courageous, he's proved that 
time and again. He conies back 
and fights when he's down." 

But he can go easy when he’s 
leading. He doesn't seem to en- 
joy murdering an opponent. 

"I agree. He has a problem, 
he doesn’t have the determina- 
tion to murder a guy. Borg will 
win 9-0, 6-0, 6-0. Shlomo Isn’t 
like that. So a match he should 
win can slip through hts 
fingers. But he’s getting 
tougher and tougher. 

''And his attitude has many 
advantages. He's never been 
swelled-hcaded, he's the nicest 
guy in the world to work with. 
Being too nice a guy is a 
tremendous asset In the end. 
You can teach him. He listens, 
he absdrbs, he learns, and he 
applies. He’ll work for hours to 
improve weaknesses. He's 
never too proud to take instruc- 
tion;" 

STEELE RECALLS the way 
, they decided to tackle Shlomo'® 
assault on the tennis world* : ; ' 

' ‘After lie. tost narrowly in the 
quarters to .Tom- Okker in' last' 
.October’s . Grand Prix tourna- v 
jnfcnt herp*. I told hirhtHat lie' 
was not aggressive Enough* and ! 
suggested that we should go off '■ 
to play; on the Australian, cir* 
cult, Where you have to be 
aggressive or you die.' But first 
we went to Sweden, to try but a : 
more 'aggressive approach: * 

•' "He was Instructed to attack, 1 
attack, attack. We got an un- 
expected 1 bonus; he qualified 
for the main singles draw In the 
S175;pOQ Stbck holm Grand Prix/ - 

and' thein>tr etched Me Enrofcto"; 
three sets In the firfct roUnd pt, 
the ' tournament proper, after, ' 


In the short space of a year, Shlomo 
Glickstein has rocketed from virtual 
obscurity to the heights of international 
tennis stardom. He talks to The Post's 
PHILIP GILLON and JACK LEON. 
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losing the first set 6-0 In fi VB 
minutes. I think, when he won 
the second set, he realized that 
the giants of the game were 
only human. He earned 14 
points on the ATP scale, but 
even more important, he smt 
the feeling that the aggreaalve 
game was the right one to 
piny." 

OFF THEY WENT to 
Australia, where Shlomo ended 
the campaign in January by 
winning the Australian Hard 
Courts Championship in 
Hobart. This victory brought 
him $8,790 In hard cash, and 
enabled him to jump no leas 
than 200 places in the ATP 
rankings in three months. 
Steele comments with a 
chuckle: 

"On the way he beat Mark 
Edmondson, a big, tough, very 
strong guy who hits a ball at 
more than 100 miles an hour. 
He let go at Shlomo with one of 
his best at short range; Shlomo 
hit it back at him even harder. 
Mark shouted, 'He’s bloody 
well stronger than I am!' " 

Just as the fate of a patient 
with a fever is measured by the 
degrees recorded on a ther- 
mometer, so the destiny of a 
tennis professional hinges on 
his number on the ATP com- 
puter scale. Points for the scale 
determine whether he will 
flourish in the sun or decline In 
the shadows. If he is highly 
placed, he will be invited to 
highly prestigious and 
lucrative tournaments worth 
up to half a million dollars In 
prize money, and need not fight 
his way through qualifying 
rounds, or even a preliminary 
meet for the actual qualifying 
tournament. 

In this connection, Steele 
recalls the effect on Gllckstein 
of ah atrociously bad line-call 
in his match with Okker at 
Ramat Hasharon last year, in 
which the Dutch star squeezed 
home 7-5, 0-7, 7-6. 

"I usually think that a player 
should take the calls as they 
come, and should get on with 
the game. Borg just looks sadly 
at the linesman; McEnroe 
blows his top. But this par- 
ticular call was so criminal that 
It really shook Shlomo out of a 
winning streak. He could have 
killed Okker. It upset him so 
much that he lost. If he had 
won, he would have got In- 
vitations to the top tour- 
naments at once. It would have 
made a terrific difference. 

AT THAT POINT in our discus- 
sion, Shlomo Glickstein came 
quietly Into the room, looking 
very relaxed. We asked him 
about the question of angry 
reactions to line calls, and now 
it was that his own court 
manners are generally ,m ' 
peccable, ‘ 

"Of course you have to 
behave," he said. "Hyouthro* 
your racket around arm 
swear at the umpire, there 
very heavy fines, levied by wj 
ATP. Players like McEnroe 
and Naatase don’t h J v ® t 
worry about -fines. But m 
players do." 

How does he react when , tne 
other players beh J*XJL. * n . 
lunatics about calls? . 
stained, there was an Austrian 
playing against him in a pe 
Cup match at Ramat Hasharon 
who nearly had hysterics. ■ 

"When the other man 
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8 , caacft Ron Steele .above) : Temperament and tap epln and tougher oppoMllan. 


Id and nervous, it naturally 
ves me a good feeling. It 
merally means he's going to 
se points. I try to keep any 
slings I have inside me. But 
m an even-tempered person 
i nature." 

He has been accused of being 

10 even-tempered, even 
[dogmatic. 

"Maybe. But of course I on- 
ly winning, and I don't like 
wing," 

And what about his lacking 
le killer Instinct? 

"I think that used to bo 
cud, but It's changing now. You 
[iust remember that for a long 
Ime I playod only in Israel. I 
'as meeting the same people 

11 the time, in league matches 
md tournaments. When you 
lever play against opponents 
vho are better than you, when 
'ou win almost all the time, you 
lon't feel (ike killing people. 
Slazar Davldman was 
Afferent: ha was a killer, even 
though he won all the time." 

Ron Steele intervened. 
"Davldman was the beBt 
prospect before Shlomo, but he 
*8 an example of how the killer 
Instinct, may be a disadvan- 
tage. He had no backhand, but 
he just wouldn’t bother to work 
proving It. Instead, he ran 
around It and murdered the 
local players with his forehand. 

"Yalr Wertheimer is another 
on® who wouldn't Work to im- 
prove .his weaknesses, because 
ho could win without doing so. A 
Mller. instinct can .be taught: 
?rank Sedgman, the great 
Australian, didn't have It, but 

they forced him to acquire It, 

=- ' ' - • — 
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and he went on to. win 
Wimbledon. I don’t think you 
need worry anymore about 
Shlomo In this regard. 

• 'What made a great 
difference to him was Steve 
Krulewitz, the American pro, 
coming to Israel three years 
ago. Steve helped s h lon *o 
tremendously. In a hit-up, 
Steve Is as good as anyone in 
the world, I can't think of a 
bettor player with whom to 
practise. He lifted Shlomo s 

sights." 

Shlomo agreed. 

"When he came here, he was 
the first one I had to P la ? 
regularly who was better than I 
wm. From 1877 on, I Improved 
a lot, playing against him. I 
never loBt to him in a match. 


WHEN WE ASKED Shlomo 
how he was making out finan- 
cially, he looked at us rather 
auspiciously, as if we were un- 

Hover agents for the income 

tax commissioner. I m doing 
all right, "he murmured, ad- 
ding as an afterthought'. It s 
nice to make money In a job you 

en Meele noted that the MP hun- 
dred people on the c°™pumr 
rankings can earn a living just 
from playing in tourn&mcmts. 
below that, players supplement 
their incomes by coaching. 
Shlomo added that he J® J*. „ 

in the world Is as ferociously 
•' competitive as professional 

Ss. A player gets a payment 


of a few hundred dollars when 1 
he Is accepted to play in an im- * 
portant tournament: every vie- < 
tory means that he about : 
doubles his earnings. i 

Somebody at Ramat 
Hasharon calculated for us 
that, if Glickstein maintains his 
present form, he should soon be 
earning $ 80,000 to $ 100,000 a 
year, but this estimate Is very 
unofficial. Ian From an, 
founder and executive director 
of the Israel Tennis Centres, 
told us later that the Ramat 
Hasharon Centre - now one of 
many — had helped Glickstein 
with a grant and loan when he 
set out to eonquer the world, 
and that the loan was repaid in 
a remarkably short time. 

In the early '70s, Froman 
helped to coach Glickstein as a 
member of the national Bquad. 
They both recalled a time when 
the squad had roamed the coun- 
try in search of a court on 
which to practise. 

"Nobody would give us a 
court," said. Froman. "the 
pressure from members was 
too great. At one time we used 
to climb through a hole in the 
fence of the Savyon courts to 
practise when the watchman 
wasn't around. We were 
Israel’s Davis Cup squad 1 It 
was this experience that mode 
me dream up the idea of tennis 

C8 We asked Shlomo how it felt 
to roam the world with a 
racket What was it like to be a 
; young Israeli on the circuit? 

: "i enjoy it very much. I think 

[ I'm lucky that I'm an „iraell 
[ and- that I’m Jewish. In . the 


(Photos — Assaf Bhllo/Israel Sum 

U.S., Australia and South 
Africa I stay with private In- 
dividuals, Jews, who are very 
nice to me. In Europe I stay In 
good hotels, five-star hotels. 
It’ 8 very expensive, but we get 
special reductions." 

Does the fact that he is 
representing Israel affect his 
behaviour? 

"Yes. I try to be a good 
ambassador for my country. 
Incidentally, Israel has a very 
good name among the players. 
They have heard how good the 
international tournaments 
are here; and also, of course, 
the fine facilities and hospitali- 
ty at Ramat Hasharon are well- 
known on the circuit." 

What about social life? 

"There’s a lot of social life. 
The players go out together. I 
don't go out with anybody In 
particular. Americans, 
Australians, Europeans — 
they’re all very friendly. It's ai 
good life." 

Does he take advantage of 
the chance to see the sights of 
the world? 

"I try to. If I’m winning, I 
may not have much time off the 
courts. If I'm losing, I may not 
be in the right mood for 
sightseeing. But of course I do 
enjoy sightseeing." 


PLAYING TENNIS day after 
day, doesn’t he find himself 
dreaming tennis in his sleep? 
And aren't there periods when 
he performs like an automaton, 
going through the motions . 
playing his strokes correctly, 
but not really feeling Involved 
In the game? .‘ N 


Shlomo laughed. 

"If you dream tennis instead 
of sleeping properly, you con' l 
play the next day, so I don t 
dream It. There are times when 
the zest seems to go out of the 
game. Then I take a couple of 
weeks off, and go home to 
rest." 

His game seems to be built 
around his heavy top-spin 
forehand and backhand shots, 
like Borg's. Was this In imita- 
tion of Borg? 

"I don't think I use top-spin as 
much as Borg," Shlomo said. 

"I use a variety of shots. 
Perhaps too many." 

"It wasn't In Imitation or 
Borg we developed top-spin, but 
because it’s the beat game to 
use tactically," Steele broke in. 

"IPs very difficult for an oppo- 
nent to deal with, because It's 
not aimed at the back line, but 
close to the service line, and 
then Lt spins upward and 

away." , , 

We said we thought Shlomo s 
best shot was his shallow top- 
spin lob, which cleared an oppo- 
nent, landed, and then shot off 
into the back fence. It was ob- 
viously the right comment, 
because both Steele and Glicks- 
tein purred like satiated cats. 

"It's a wonderful shot," 
Steele said. "It’s a more effec- 
tive winner than the hardest 
drive. But lt can’t be taught: 
it's a natural." 

When does Shlomo decide to 
use Lt? 

"I can’t decide In advance. I 
just have to feel when the right 
time comes." 

Did his service in the army 
set him back? He lost three 
years, while his contem- 
poraries, McEnroe and others, 
were graduating from juniors 
,, to world champions. 

“Certainly it posed a 
h problem, but it had to be done, 
i- Without the army, I might have 
y been ranked 70th when 1 was 
n 10." 

s. Steele interrupted rather 

>t fiercely: . , 

"But Israelis mustn't make 
b this army business a crutch. 

Is John Bromwich of Australia 

gave six years to his country, 
id came back in '46, and became a 
y. world champion." 

•y Shlomo ever thoughtful, 

8. weighed this view for some 
ie moments. 

ts * "A lot depends on the attitude 
e, of the army. After the first 
11- year, I was given every chance 
ill- that I needed to play here. I was 
stationed close to thq Tennis 
Centre. But players have to 
[e. compete abroad as well as play 
. I here to get ahead." 
in What did it feel like to have 
lB , become Israel's Sportsman of 

— the Year, a popular folk hero a 

B a i la Samson. 

"Of course it feels good. I en- 
of Joy the popularity. It helps that 
of people know me." 

He has a "steady" Israeli 

- I girlfriend, not a tennis player, 

the To reach the higher plateau 

not to which he has now ascended, 
for Shlomo worked on strengthen- 

do ing his service, and becoming 
more aggressive. He practised, 
practised, practised. What- 
fter aspect of his game la he work- 
self ing on now? 

ep ? "I have to improve 

hen everything." He looked fjuiz- 
ton, zically at Ron Steele. If 
ms. everything was perfect, and I 
•tiy was still only number 70 in the 
[ved rankings, that would be very 
■' bad. wouldn’t it?" D 
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IT WAS FRIDAY when I left 
Fetah Tlkva, and I had already 
decided to spend the Sabbath at 
the ultra-religfous village of 
Kfar Habad... 

The Habad movement la one 
of a number of Jewish Hassldlc 
sects that hark back to the ghet- 
tos of Europe... You can see 
Habadnlks In the development 
towns and the villages, in the 
poor neighbourhoods and at bus 
stations. They visit night clubs, 
coffee bars, discotheques, army 
camps, and prisons. They ask 
householders to affix mezzuzot 
to their doorposts, and per- 
suade passersby to "lay tefilun." 

A year ago, when I was doing 
army service In the 8inal, two 
Habadnlks arrived at our 
isolated outpost just before 
Rosh Hashana with vodka and 
biscuits. After talking to us 
about the significance of the 
forthcoming holiday, they led 
us — all five of us — in a rousing 
sing-song, lasting almost an 
hour, before moving on to the 
next outpost. It was quite a par- 
ty- 

I hRd made no prior 
arrangements to stay at Kfar 
Hnbad. but I was fairly confi- 
dent that I would get a warm 
welcome. The village is 
situated close to Ben-Gurion 
International Airport and, as I 
drew near, plane after plane 
was coming down to land In 
time for the Sabbath. 

Scrambling down a grassy 
bank below the main road, I 
found myself on a quiet lane 
leading to the village. It was 
green and peaceful after the 
m ain road. As I walked between 
the rows of modest houses, the ' 
birds were singing in the trees. < 
I didn't know much about Kfar 
Habad, but I knew enough to \ 
ask for the yeshiva, and It was 
there that I encountered Yossl ! 
Schneerson, a slim, brown- < 
faced, 18-year-old villager. He i 
was dressed in what I later ' 
learned was the Habad 
"uniform": black suit, white, 
open-necked shirt, and a snap- 
py, black, narrow-brimmed hat 
over short side-curia. 

"Who sent you?" asked 
Yossi, assuming I had been i 
recommended by one of their I 
field workers. . j 

"No one," I replied. "I'm i 
engaged on a walk through ’ 
Israel. This morning, when last 1 
out from Petah Tikva, I thought 1 
that your village would be the 
best possible place to spend the 
Sabbath." (This was a slight 
embroidery of the truth; I had 
thought of the idea about a week 
before.) 

" Wonderful!" he exclaimed. 
"That is what we call Rashgaha ' 
pratit, personal providence. ] 
The Holy One, blessed be His 1 
Name, sent you to us." T 3 
"I could move on if there's no ' 
room," I suggested. "It’s still a : 
couple of hours until Shah- ' 
bat...” j 

"What?" He was scan- ' 
dalized, "Turn away a Sabbath ; 
guest? Never!" , ■ 

HE TOOK ME Into the yeshiva, 
a modern but cold and shabby 
building. This lack; of comfort!- 
was -to be the pattern at Kfar. , 
Habad; : they had no time 1 for 
such physical things ad warmth 
or cleanliness. Not that there 
was any lack of hygiene; Just ’ 
that they had better things to. . 
spend their time arid money oti ■ 
thrin polished floors, gleaming 
, paintwork, comfortable fur- 
. niture, or central heating. 
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DANIEL GAVRON, in the second 
excerpt from his new book, walks in on 
a Hassidic village on Friday afternoon. 
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After finding me a bed in one 
of the dormitories, where I left 
my pack, Yossi took me to meet 
his family. On the way he ex- 
plained to me that, although he 
was a local villager, he lived 
moat of the time at the yeshiva, 
where there were numerous 
students from outside the 
village (and from abroad), His 
fathor was a farmer but also 
had a Job as school supervisor 
with the Ministry of EduOation. 

Their house was being 
prepared for the Sabbaths what 
seemed like dozens of teen-age 
daughters wer^' mopping the 
floors'; countless little boys and 
girls were befog scrubbed and 
put Into clean Sabbath clothes. 
My impressions, as I soon dis- 
covered-, were hot. so ex- 
Ybaai has. IB 
□rothers and sisters I 

A handsome womian emerged 
from the-. house, ■ , ; 




wife 

Hi 


* . 


"I would like you to meet my 
mother," said Yossi. I gaped: 
the fresh-skinned, clear-eyed 
woman could not possibly be 
the .mother of 16 ohlldren! I 
pulled myself together and 
stuck out my hand. 

"We say hello without shak- 
fog hands," explained Mrs. 
Schneerson, with such 
directness and charm that I 
didn't even feel myself blushing 
at my faux pas. She welcomed 
me to the village and gave us 
coffee and cake.: Then it was 
back to the yeshiva for Sabbath 
preparations. 

" You can’ have a Ishower if 
you like," Yossi told me. "I g 0 
to the mikve, the ritual bath." 

"I r d love to Gomel; to the 
mikve," I assured him.i 

"Wonderful!" exclaimed the 
boy again. "You're showing the 
right spirit. I told you that the 
Holy One, blessed be His Name, : 


(Rublnffor) 

sent you to us." 

Orthodox Jews are extremely 
modest about the human body. 
For this reason, I was 
amazed at the lack of self- 
consoiousness at the mikve, I 
was embarrassed amid the 
mass of naked, white male 
bodies, which had never seen 
the sun; the men were not. It 
was I who cast my eyes down; 
they behaved perfectly natural- 
ly. 

We showered, first under 
streams of very hot water, of 
whioh there seemed to be a 
limitless supply. Proceeding to 
the ritual bath itself, about four, 
yards square and very crowd- 
ed, we walked down the steps 
until we were shoulder-high in 
the water, :and then immersed 
ourselves totally. I tried to 
repeat the prayers that I heard ; 
Yossi reciting. You are sup- 
posed to perform 'the ritual hn- 
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, .. inree. Not to 

be outdone, I also submerged 
myself nine times. 8 

"Purification, that's the 
idea," Yossi explained on the 
way back to the yeshiva "We 
arc commanded to purify 
ourselves. It Is especially l m . 
portant today, the Sabbath, but 
I do it every day." 

BACK IN the dormitory, I met 
several other students, white- 
faced and serious, little tufts of 
beard starting to sprout. Yossi 
took a suit and hat, Identical to 
the ones he was wearing, from 
his locker — these were his Sab- 
bath clothes — and changed, 
taking considerable care to con- 
ceal himself beneath a blanket. 
On our way to the synagogue, I 
asked him about his self- 
conscious modesty when he 
changed, compared with the 
carefree manner exhibited in 
the mikve. When one was able 
to be modest, one should be, he 
told me. He was not fanatical 
about it, though, and in the 
ritual bath it was simply Im- 
practical. As we walked 
through the building for the 
Kabbalat Shabbat. Shabbat-wel- 
coming service, I tried to 
enter into the spirit of the place, 
imitating Yossi by touching my 
hand to each mezzuza as we 
passed it and then kissing the 
hand. 

THE SYNAGOGUE was bare and 
very large ; it contained dozens 
of small tables with prayer 
books on them. The hall was full 
of young, black-suited figures, 
praying fervently, swaying 
back and forth as they chanted. 
I asked Yossi if there was any 
significance in this swaying of 
the body. He told me that some 
people believed it was the spirit 
trying to get out but that In his 
view it was merely a custom. 

After the prayers were finish- 
ed, Yossi handed me over to an 
older man of the same name for 
a lesson. Bearded, with a 
strong, handsome face, alert 
eyes behind steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles, the new Yossi first made 
a comment on his name: 

"You will find many Yossis 
in our generation, Yosef was 
the name of tho previous rebbe 
and we are nil named after 
him." He wont on to explain 
that "tho Rebbe” to 
the leader of the Habad sect. He 
is known as the Lubavltcher 
Robbe, or the Rabbi from 
Lubavitch, the Russian town 
where tho Habad aeot was 
founded. The present incum- 
bent, Menahem Mendel 
Schneerson, lives in Crown 
Heights, in Brooklyn. 

Yossi himself was currently 
living at the yeshiva in Mlgdai 
Ha'emok. It was part of tne 
Habad programme for 
spreading the Torah. He wafl 
not a teacher there, he told me, 
but a student. However, he dw 
try to help his fellow students a: 
the seminary, who weremaimy 

Oriental Jews from Migdal. 

YOSSI THEN proceeded to ex- 
pound Habad Judaism to me in 
a forceful manner. The essen 
tlal belief in Judaism, he 
was the primacy of bead ove 
heart. Man was the oniy 
creature who looked upwa ■ 
His head was above his bowels, 
riot on the same 
1 beasts. (I thought of a giraffe, 
but did not interrupt.) The jerm 
Habad was made up of iniuow 
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for the principles of the 
movement: hochimi, wisdom; the 
bind, understanding; ifn'iif, resj 
knowledge. Wisdom was tho in- He 
itial perception, understanding H 
was the mastery of the details, cou 
knowledge was the overall con- Hnl 
ception. All three elements Isn 
were essential. the 

Unlike the Christians and bl 
Moslems, explained Yossi, the fou 
jews did not depend on one in- Ha 
dividual for their belief; 000,000 rcc. 
adult males had witnessed the 
Moses receiving the Torn from twt 
God on Mount Sinai. God had thn 
created the universe. Creation, to 
moreover, was a continuous mn 
process, bo if the Holy One, the 
blessed be HU Name, stopped an 
creating for a slnglo Instant, the Hu 
whole universe would revert to it 
nothing. b a 

"What if I simply do not ca: 
believe in God?" I asked. 

"No such thing," replied 
Yossi confidently. "There Is no 
such thing as a Jew who does 
not believe." Maybe, he con- 
tinued, there were Jews, such 
as myself, who thought they 
didn't believe; but every Jew in 
his heart of hearts wanted to 
believe, and the Habad move- 
ment was out to help them. 

I challenged him about the 
actions of the Habad followers. 

How did they presume to force 
people to lay tefillin? 

Laying tefillin, explained 
Yossi patiently, was a mitzva, a 
commandment from God. The 
whole purpose of a Jew’s being 
on earth was to perform mltz- 
vot; that waB what the Creator 
required of him. It did not real- 
ly matter whether the per- 
former of mitzvot understood 
what he was doing. The Impor- 
tant thing was the performance 
itself. A famous mediaeval rab- 

bi had even Bald that.it was per- ! 

mUsible to use violence to com- 
pel people to perform mitzvot. 

"Of course we don't do that 
today,” Yossi Bmiled. "But 
pressure, persuasion: I ap- 
prove of that.” 

THE LESSON was pleasant and 
informal. He asked me about 
my work with the radio station, \ 
and I asked him about his life in 
Mlgdai Ha’emek. Why wasn’t j 
he in the army? I wanted to 
know. For the time being he had 
exemption as a yeshiva student, 
he explained. Whon the time 
came, he would serve. Habad- 
niks, ho pointed out, did serve in 
tho army. 

What about girls and 
marriage? I aBkod. He spoke 
frankly: he was 22 years old 
and he would soon want to get 
married. He had absolutely no 
need to meet girls, except for 
the purpose of marriage. 
Couldn't he meet girls socially? 

I asked. Why? What for? He 
had enough of a social life In the 
yeBhiva. He would meet girls, 
but only for the purpose of get- 
ting married. If he found one 
whom he wanted to marry, and 
the feeling was mutual, he 
would apply to the rebbe for 
permission. 

“You will write to New 
York?" I asked in amazement. 

. "Of course." 

“If the rebbe opposes the 
match and you still want to 
marry the girl?" 

. "If the rebbe Is against, I stop 
; wanting to marry the girl. More 
than that: if the rebbe doesn t 
• reply, the question of marriage 
becomes unthinkable." 

“But. how can the rebbe 
possibly ( know?” I asked. 
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"The rebbe la the leader of 
the Jewish people. He takes his 
responsibilities very gravely. 
He is your leader, too." 

He launched into a brief ac- 
count of the history of the 
Habad movement. I knew that 
Isrnel son of Ellezer, known as 
the Baal Shem Tov, a great rab- 
bi of the 18 th century, had 
founded the movement of 
Has8idlsm. Originally a secret 
sect* it had later come out into 
the open, In opposition to the 
two main trends In Judaism at 
that time. It was opposed both 
to the overly Intellectual 
mainstream of Judaism and to 
tho new movement for reform 
and modernization, the 
Htwkala. According to Yossi, 
it was the Habad movement, 
baaed In Lubavitch, that 
carried forward the message of 


about my walk, and he looked at 
me shrewdly and suggested I 
might write a book about it. I 
admitted that the thought had 
crossed my mind. 

He told me that the moshav 
had some 70 families of farmers 
and a further 400 families who 
had been attracted to the centre 
of Habad In Israel. In addition 
to these, there were several 
hundred yeshiva students, moat 
of them outside the village. 
Four of his 10 children would be 
absent tonight, he explained. 
Two older daughters were liv- 
ing near the rebbe in New York, 
and two young teen-age sons 
were at a yeBhiva In Lod. But 
this was made up for by the 
presence of the guests, myself, 
and two girls from Jerusalem, 
who told me that they were 
baalot tpshuv a — Irreligious 
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concealed under a white cloth, r 
and delivered another prayer: s 

"Blessed art Thou O Lord, our c 
God, King of the Universe, Who c 
brings forth bread from the 
earth." * 

Each of us received a piece of c 
the bread, sprinkled with salt, 
and the meal began. 

Between courses, we sang 
nlggunim, Hassldlc tunes 
without words. At flrBt, the 
father started singing, but later 
each of the brothers started a 
song. I did not know the tunes, 
but they were easy to pick up, 
being similar to other Hassidic 
tunes I did know. There was a 
sort of compulsion to join in, 
and I must admit that I was en- 
joying myself almost as much 
as the old man. 

THE YOUNGER children were 
all over the place, sitting on 
their father’s knee or squabbl- 
ing over places to lie down on 
the couch behind him. As we 
continued singing, the father 
leaned back In his chair, closing 
his eyes as he sang. A few songs 
later, he was fast asleep. 

He was eventually awaken- 
ed by one of the youngest 
children, who scrambled up on 
his knee. Zalman hugged the 
boy, clearly doting on him. 
Shneur was three today, I was 
told. The following week, he 
would be taken to the syn- 
agogue to have his first haircut: 
his blond pigtail would be 
shorn, though he would be left 
with side-curls, short, in the 
Habad style. 

Tomorrow, Zalman con- 
tinued, was a special Sabbath, 
the one before the new month. 
To celebrate this, they would be 
m reading the entire Book of 
Paalms, In addition to the 
” psalms they read every Sab- 
bath. 

"How will I manage to read 
all the psalms?" demanded 10- 
year-old Levi. 

"You will read as many as 
you can," replied his father. 


Hassidism. The prejent rebbe, 

almm^ov^was^the ^aev^nth 

H Mylesson over, I was handed 
back to the care of young Yob* 
who Introduced me _ to > hU 
father. Zalman, grey-bearded, 
benevolent, hls rcugh farmer fl 
L. n H riving a firm handsnaise. 

^"conducted me to hi, hou.e 
for the Sabbath meal. 

A LARGE TABLE, covered by 
a white cloth, tilled the maln 
mnm of the Schneerson home. 
The modest furniture had been 
mished aside to make way for 
ft ^wo bottles-of red wine a 
hnttle of grape -Juice, and some 

CUt i« y wa"lng tor the family 

SrSfa** 


jews who had become 
Orthodox. 

ZALMAN FELLED a large silver 
goblet with sweet red wine, top- 
ping up with a little non- 
alcoholic grape juice. He held 
the goblet by the base in the 
palm of his hand, made the Kid- 
dush, chanting the prayer as If 
he meant It, and then downed 
the drink at a gulp. Then It was 
my turn: I read the blessing, 
rather than chanting it, and 

earned a snigger from the 

younger children. Children of 
all ages sat around the table; 
the men were at the top, the 
women (including the guests) 
at the bottom. The youngest 
member of the family surveyed 
the scene from his cot. The 
teen-age boys took turns in 
blessing the wine, as we had 
done and then the father held 
up two halot, which had been 


I WAS UP early the next 
morning, In time to say all the 
psalms as well as the morning 
prayers before breakfast. At 
first something puzzled me 
about the synagogue, but I 
couldn't put my finger on it. 
Then I had it: In most syn- 
agogues, the worshipper wraps 
himself in a talit, but here 
hardly anyone did. I asked 
Yossi about it and he explained 
that all the young men wore at 
all timeB a small talit. Only 
married men wore the large 
talit also. Because this was a 
yeshiva, married men were few 
and far between. I must say 
that the serious rows of black- 
suited, black-hatted young men 
made the hall look pretty bleak. 

That morning I had the 
privilege of receiving a lesson 
from a Habad elder, Dov Ber 
Kesselman. A frail, narrow- 
Bhouldered, grey-bearded sage 
with a woollen scarf around his 
neck against the cold, he sat op- 
posite me and repeated the 
story I had already heard about 
Mount Sinai, but he went Into 
more detail. What the Creator 
had given Moses on Sinai was 
not Just the Tora, but the entire 
Bible, Talmud, and all the com- 
mentaries. After all, he pointed 
out. Moses was up there for 120 
days — far too long for just five 
books of the Pentateuch. 

We are joined by another 
I visitor, Halm, & small-business 
i man from Tel Aviv, who had 


read about Habad In the papers 
and who, like me, had just turn- 
ed up. When would the Messiah 
come? Halm wants to know. 

Soon, very soon, affirms our 
sage. The Rebbe had said "in 
our time." Halm prompts: 
Maybe the Rebbe is the 
Messiah? I am a little worried 
by his audacity. Kesselman 
takes It seriously, rattling off a 
genealogy to prove that the 
Rebbe can trace his ancestry 
back to King David (a require- 
ment for the Messiah). 

The galut, the Jewish Exile, 
will end. Despite the existence 
of a Jewish state, he explains, 
the Exile is still in force all the 
time that the Messiah doesn't 
come. In a moment of percep- 
tion, I realize that Kesselman 
really does think that the Rebbe 
is the Messiah, and the 
borderline between reality and 
fantasy blurs. I remain seated; 
but I feel lightheaded and my 
knees buckle. 

Kesselman then launched 
Into a series of parables, long- 
winded Hassidic tales, all with 
the same moral: happy the man 
who performs mitzvot. 

There is a repetitiveness 
. about Hassidic teaching that 
i mesmerizes. It was about now 
, that I came to understand a 
i certain point about Habad 
i Hassidism: moral arguments 
■ were irrelevant. One was in- 
; deed obligated to behave 
3 morally, but not for the sake of 
t morality. There was a far more 
: compelling reason: the Creator 
had commanded It. 

- After the lesson it was time 
, for the midday prayers. I was 
. [fast reaching the saturation 
e point, but, as In my walking, I 
f determined to stick It out. It 
e seemed that I had been reading 
i- the prayer book for several 
days, when the service came to 
d an end and it was time for 
)- lunch. Yossi invited me home 
again, but I told him that I 
a wanted to eat a meal in the 
yeshiva. He readily agreed and 
handed me over to Fishel 
t Jacobs, a redbearded 
8 American. 
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FISHEL was a zealous instruc- 
tor. He showed me how to wash 
my hands and bless before the 
meal. I held the full glass of 
sweet red wine in the palm of 
my hand and blessed it before 
drinking it down. For lunch 
there was oholent . Generally I 
abhor it, but here In Kefar 
Habad It was so appropriate 
that I found myself actually 
enjoying it. 

Fishel told me that he had 
been a karate champion in the 
United States, with a good 
chance of a place in the 
American national team at the 
Moscow Olympic Games, but 
he had decided to turn to study 
of the Tora instead. I looked at 
his pink face, framed with red 
beard and side-curls, his black 
suit and snappy black hat, and 
tried to imagine him in hia 
white tunic with (presumably) 
black belt. It wasn’t easy. 
Karate, I suggested, was more 
than a mere sport; It was also a 
philosophy, a way of life. He 
readily agreed, saying that It 
wag a good philosophy (pause) 
for Orientals. 

"But you did well in it?" 

"Yes, I did," he agreed/ "Let 
me think how I can put this. You 
work at the radio station, lyell, 
if you get a tape and it's for a 
different type of machine from 
fCtonifoHed overleaf) 
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We are at the stake. 
And bay'd about with many enemies. 
And some that smile have in 
their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

the one you have, I’m sure a 
good sound engineer will fix 
something up, but that doesn't 
make the tape the right one. 
The right tape for a Jew is the 
study of Tora and the perfor- 
mance of mltzvot.” 

I asked Flshel whether he was 
happy with his decision, and he 
replied that It went far beyond 
mere happiness: he had a feel- 
ing of complete fulfilment. Was 
he as fit physically as he had 
been? He frowned and paused. 
In a dlffeTent way, he conclud- 
ed. 

I was prompted to ask him 
about something that had been 
puzzling me. At this lunch, as at 
the Schneerson home, vast 
amounts of food were being con- 
sumed, accompanied by sweet 
wine, fruit compote, and tea. 
The Habadniks ate and drank a 
lot. but I had not seen a fat man 
In the village. Even the older 
men had trim figures, despite 
their having, for the most part, 
no time for sports or other 
physical activities. The yeshlva 
students spent hours per day in 
prayer and study. Their exer- 
cise was confined to jogging to 
the mikve and back each morn- 
ing. 

The ex-sportsman considered 
the question at length, but the 
best he could manage was: 
“They lead happy, healthy 
lives.” 

I STILL HAVE no explanation, 
unless It Is simply that they ex- 
pend so much energy on study 
and worship. I considered this 
with my fellow outsider, Haim, 
when we had a few moments 
alone together. Haim did not 
know why they were thin, but he 
thought that he had never seen 
people more content with their 
lot. He had not seen an angry 
man all day. He was amazed at 
how much they appeared to en- 
joy life without discotheques, 
cinemas, television, and other 
forms of entertainment. 

“Last night,” he confided, “I 
sat at the Friday night meal, 
praying, drinking wine, singing 
songs: we were all content.” 

He contrasted the previous 
evening with his normal Friday 
night In Tel Aviv — mostly he 
went to the disoo. He told me 
that he used up a great deal of 
energy just trying to enjoy 
himself. Even when he didn’t 
feel like going, he forced 
himself to go, to keep in with the 
crowd. He didn’t really like the 
crowd or the disco. There was 
too much noise, too much drink, 
too much shvitz — showing off, 
You had to keep up, he said. It 
was always the latest thing: the 
latest clothes, the latest oar, the 
latest record, the latest plaoe 
where “everyone” went. 

“I said to myself, what a 
gloomy Friday night, sitting 
around the table with a bunch of 
complete strangers. But then I , 
realized how much I was. enjoy- 
ing myself. I don't know how to 
explain it — without entertain- 
ment, without fun — but I was 
happy.”, 

He went on to tell me that he : 
had not smoked a cigarette all 
day. Usually, he had. finished a 
whole pack by Saturday after- 
noon, yet he did not feel the lack 
of it. : 

Well, .then, ;I challenged him: 
What about throwing It all up 
and' coining ;to live here? He - 
frowned. No* no, that was. going 
..top far- But you had to admit. 


there was something In it. I 
knew what he meant. 

THAT AFTERNOON, Yossi 
took me for a walk around the 
village. It was a bare half-hour 
intermission in the constant 
round of prayer and study. We 
entered a gigantic synagogue, 
one of four In the village. A 
number of elderly men were sit- 
ting having a discussion. Yossi 
told me that It was called Jiff- 
vaaditt, a sort of mixture of 
prayer, contemplation, and in- 
spirational discussion. When 
one of the participants felt call- 
ed upon to speak, he would ad- 
dress the others. 

From the synagogue we 
proceeded to a special public 
hall, used for non-synagogue oc- 
casions. Schools, groups from 
kibbutzim and moahavim were 
received there, explained 
Yossi. Around the walls were 
pictures of the Rebbe, praying, 
laying tefillin, dancing, sing- 
ing, talking to children. 

“The Rebbe loves children,” 
said Yossi reverently. 

Weren't they making a bit too 
much of a mere mortal? I ask- 
ed. Yossi understood the ques- 
tion very well. No, he affirmed, 
they were not making him into 
more than a human being. They 
respected him for what he was, 
a very groat man. He received 
hundreds of thousands of letters 
every year, and each one got his 
attention. Letters came from 
all types of people, not just his 
own flock. He would take them 
in sackfuls to the grave of his 
predecessor and stand there, 
going through them one by one. 

Sometimes he stood there for 
hours, said Yossi, in the sun, the 
rain, even the snow. Not evory 
letter received a reply; 
sometimes the Rebbe merely 
offered a prayer (but that 
prayer, Yossi implied, went 
straight along the hot-line to the 
Almighty). 

Later that night — or, rather, 
the following morning — at 
three o’clock, the Rebbe was due 
to deliver a message to his flock 
in New York and around the 
world. All Kfar Habad would 
come to this very hall to hoar 
his message, which would be 
delivered In Yiddish. 

The Interlude was over; It 
was time to return to the 
yeshlva for our hitvaadut. It 
was led by my friend of the 
morning (ffcte morning? My 
sense of time was slipping), 
Dov-Ber Kesselman. His Im- 
passioned harangues were in- 
terrupted for sessions of sing- 
ing, drinking vodka, and eating 
pickled cucumber. Several hun- 
dred students were crammed 
Into a small hall. They sang tho 
Hassidlo tunes, clapping their 
hands, stomping their feet, and 
banging the table, Knocking 
back the fiery vodka, I find 
myself joining in, shouting the 
wordless songs, swaying and 
clapping. Next to me young 
Yossi seems in a trance. Across 
the room, Fishel the karate 
champion and the older Yossi 
are both red In the face from 
singing, banging their hands 
together in a frenzy. The tempo 
increases, we sing louder, more 
enthusiastically yet. . We have 
almost taken wing. Then, 
abruptly, silence. 

. Kesselman: “So many walk 
hi the dark, vyhereas we see a 
great light in the darkness. How 
lucky we are that we have a 
great Rebbe to tel) us what we 
must d^, to inform its of what 
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the Creator expects of us, to 
guide us In our lives. 

“You all know that the Rebbe 
has declared a renewed cam- 
paign to make Jewish 
housewives light candles on 
Sabbath eve, to fix mezzuzoton 
Jewish doorways, to get people 
to lay tefillin and to perform 
more and yet more mltzvot. 

“Wo must not let the Rebbe 
down; wc must not disappoint 
our Rebbe; wc have to redouble 
our efforts. No Jew is too lowly 
for us. Oh yes, you yeshlva 
students know a bit; but this 
docs not mnke you better than 
other Jews. On the contrary, 
you are obliged to help those 
less fortunate than yourselves. 
We must got to every Jew, 
whether he is In the discothe- 
que, in the cinema, the street, 
the prison. We must get to 
every place where there le a 
Jew and sec that that Jew per- 
forms mltzvot! 

“Soon it will be the Rebbe’s 
birthday. What better present 
can we give our Rebbe than a 
redoubling of our efforts for 
mltzvot? Some new disser- 
tations have just been publish- 
ed. Everyone must learn at 
least one of them by heart. 
Before the Rebbe’s birthday you 
can all learn at least one and 
some of you can learn two or 
even three, those of you who are 
gifted at learning. So let this be 
our target: at least one disser- 
tation by everyone!" 

THE FRAIL old man, buoyed 
up by his own eloquence during 
his speech, sinks back, ex- 
hausted, and the singing starts 
afresh. But this time, instead of 
the almost rocklike rhythm, 
there are plaintive, soulful 
melodies, soft but passionate. I 
look around at the men’s 
sweating faces, their simple but 
profound joy — the two Yossis, 
Kesselman, Flshel, and so 
many more. Why can’t I 
believe? 

Tho singing stops and a young 
student rises to deliver a disser- 
tation, chanting a nasal Yid- 
dish. I cannot understand a 
word, but he goes so fast that I. 
doubt whether anyone else can 
oithor. Onco again it seems that 
it is the act itself rather than 
the moaning that la important. 

And then it was all over. 
Kosaclmnn had spokon inter- 
mittently for three hours. 
Darkness had already fallen 
and there were more prayers to 
be said. "Shuvua tov, a good 
week, " was the universal 
grooting. 

I said goodbye to the Sohneer- 
son family (distant cousins ox 
the Re bbe, I learned) , to Haim, 
and to Flshel. Yossi’a mother 
gave mo the address of a 
yeshlva in Jerusalem wherai 
could continue my Hassidlo 
studies. Flshel gave me the two- 
volume Lubavitcher Rebbe s 
Memoirs, with the following in- 
scription : . 

“The radio station may be 
broadcasting; but there la no 
purpose unless the radio is turn- 
ed on. So too the Jewish soul in 
each and every Jew must, oe 
opened by studying our Tors 
to receive anything. Continue to 
study. Be successful In all your 
endeavours and remember the 
Habad Hassidim — 

Jacobs, Kfar Habad, 2oth 
Heshvan, 5738." ° 

From /Walking Through Israel.' by 

Daniel Ouvron, Boston. Houghton 
Company. ” Daniel OW™*- 
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THIS massive book, published 
to coincide with the un- 
paralleled Picasso retrospec- 
tive at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, Is the most com- 
plete visual record ever 
published of Picasso's work. 
There arc some 1,000 paintings, 
drawings. sculptures, 
ceramics, costume designs, il- 
lustrations and prints by 
Picasso at the retrospective. 
The book, which is almost a 
catalogue, illustrates no fewer 
than 077 of the works shown, 208 
in colour. In addition, there are 
181 black and white reference 
photographs of personalities 
and works that appear in the 
chronology, which constitutes 
the main text of the book. There 
are additional brief introduc- 
tory comments by Dominique 
Bozo of the Mus6e Picasso 
(Paris), and William Rubin of 
MOMA, the curators of this ex- 
traordinary show. 

John Canaday recently wrote 
un the New Republic) that 
this book is an excellent sub- 
stitute for the live exhibition. Of 
course It is nothing of the sort. 
Despite the excellent printing, 
the reproductions in this book 
In no way approach or reflect 
the extraordinary range of sub- 
tlety In Picasso’s painting, 
most of it executed on a grand 
scale. To reduce In size so 
many large paintings, sculp- 
tures and drawings blurs con- 
trasts of line and colour, and 
even obliterates them. If there 
is one lesson driven home by 
this exhibition, It Is that art 
cannot be learned from art 
books. 

One realizes also, quite 
suddenly, that Picasso was one 
of the greatest of all artists. 
Visitors to the exhibition seem- 
ed to share this feeling. 

All America was there: 
teenagers, nonagenarians in 
wheelchairs, workers, 



IN 1953 Ihe CIA machinated a 
successful bloodless coup in 
Iran. They got rid of the con- 
troversial Mossadeq,' who not 
only • committed the un- 
forgivable sin of nationalizing 
Iran's oil industry. ‘■but also 
■seemed Intent on bringing the 
Russians into what the West 
considered its own reserve. The 
young Mohamad Reza Pahlavl 
was then set firmly In control as 
Shah pf Iran. 

Kermit Roosevelt was the 
CIA man who had a good deal to 
do with the planning and direc- 
tion of the successful 1953 coup. 
He obviously enjoyed his job, 
and his narration of events — 
whether In Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles’ Washington 
office; in Teheran while the 
coup was in full awing, or at 
Winston Churchill's sick bod 
after the operation — though a 
little old-fashioned iti style, is 
Informative, - colourful and 
entertaining In part (for in- 
stance^ the story of the Iranian 
border official Who, looking at 
Roosevelt's passport at some 
desolate border post between 
Iraq and Iran, jotted his name 
down as "scar ' on .left; 
forehead"). . . - ? 

For studcnts of the 1953 coup, 
Roosevelt's book is an indispen- 
sable document; it refutes 
various previously published 
, dethilii, and . ; adds many hew 
•one's. ;• , - ( v - ■ 

Obviously, in 1933 the CIA had 
done Its homework' In Iran — it ■ 
know that there was a. great 
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PABLO PICAS80: A 

RETROSPECTIVE edited by 
William S. Rubin with a 
chronology by Jane Fluegel. 
New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art and the New York 
Graphic Society, Boston. 464pp. 
$45 till Dec. 31 and $69 
thereafter. Paperbound $19.95 
at Museum only. 

Meir Ronnen 


students, middlebrows, society 
ladies, dealers, collectors, 
teachers, curators. They 
queued around the block for 
tickets. Over 0.000 a day were 
admitted; over a million will 
have seen the show by now. No 
one pushed, everyone was in- 


terested. Strangers discussed 
fine points with each other. 
Some of them, including art 
students in jeans and T-shirts 
bearing Picasso's signature, 
had flown or bussed In from 
towns across America. It Is a 
curious but wonderful fact that 
Americans chalk up more an- 
nual visits to museums than to 
sports events. But the Picasso 
exhibition broke all records. 

Fbr all that, this book is a 
very worthwhile record, for it is 
unlikely that so many of 
Picasso's works will ever be 
assembled again abroad. Most 
of the works (many from 
Picasso’s recently settled es- 
tate) will go to the new Mus6e 
Picasso. Once they have been 
installed there, it is unlikely 
that so many will ever again be 
allowed out at one time. 


The other Kermit 


COUNTER, COUP by Kermit 
Roosevelt. New York, MoGraw 
Hill: 217 pp. $12.95, 

THE FALL OF THE SHAH by 
Feteydoun Hoveyda. London, 
Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 166 
pp. -£6.95, 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


deRl of good will In favour of the 
Shah, and that Mossadeq had 
made enough mistakes to have 
lost most of his popularity. The 
CIA was thus able to activate 
(or manipulate) various Ira- 
nian actors — some unnamed, 
others like General Zahedi cen- 

■ tral public figures in the coup — 
to achieve Its aims. But even In 

■ 1953 the CIA could not ; have 
managed it against the will of 
the anrty, the people and even 
of the religious leaders. . : 

’ IN THE PERIOD which ied up 
to;the Reposition of the Shah in 
•-February 1979. the CJIA was ob- 
viously hot doing its homework. 
But that -is not the problem 
which ; concerns Fereydoun 
Hqveyd'a, the. Shell's former 
ambassador to tha United 

Natlohs and brother of the Amir 
Abbas Hoveyda,. brie of the last 
of the Shah's prime ministers,' 
who w.as executed by the 


Khomeini regime in April 1970. 

The two main themes of 
Hoveyda's book are the ways in 
which the Shah brought about 
his own downfall through his 
absolute divorce from reality 
after 1971, and the wrong done 
his own brother. At the end of 
his book Hoveyda advances a 
few additional theories about 
Khomeini’s abrupt seizure of 
power. One of the more curious 
of these Is the "conspiracy 
theory," according to which a 
plot was hatched in. certain 
Western circles to prevent the 
industrialization of the ■ Third 
World. They used, inter alia, 
Moslem fundamentalism to 
further their alms. 

However, on- the whole 
Hoveyda's book Is descriptive, 
and does not contain any deep 
analysis as to what happened in 
Iran beyond the gradual decline 
of the Shah. . , ; . 

Many questions: are left un- 
answered. For example, did the 
Iranians really ' dislike the 
secular Image presented by the 
Shah more than the un- 
democratic methods he 
employed? Was It really so Im- 
possible for anyone to exert any 
influence on hint? 

Hoveyda does not seem to feel 
that the state, of the Shah's 
health had anything to do with 
apparent changes in his per- 


Morcover, MOMA's GuwNirH 
and some of its stupendous ac- 
companying studies, will be 
returned to Spain. The work, to 
be installed in Paris’s Hotel 
Sal6, will also constitute a per- 
manent retrospective (ana In- 
clude rooms devoted to the life 
and society In which Picasso 
moved; and the theatres mid 
impresarios for whom he 
worked). 

The MOMA show, and, of 
course, this book, cover 75 
years of Picasso's creative life. 
There Is amazing virtuosity in 
the tiny wash drawings of his 
father, done In his teens. The 
early combines, collage and 
drawing made before World 
War One, anticipate Dada and 
Schwitters by nearly a decade; 
and Motherwell and 
Rauschenberg by half a cen- 
tury. 

OF COURSE Picasso owed a 
great debt to many artists: Van 
Gogh, Lautrcc, Matisse and all 
those anonymous Africans. 
Quotations from all of them 
crop up in this book. But they 
are only building blocks in 
great edifices. Oddly enough, 
the works "inspired" by Goya, 
Velazquez and Delacroix don't 
resemble them at all; they 
merely provide a point of 
departure. 

With the De moisellea 
d’Avignoni 1907), and Cubism, 
Picasso helped to dispatch 
Represen tatlonalism. These 
early periods now seem a little 
dull; perhaps this Is the result 
of over-familiarity with the 
paintings. Picasso became ful- 
ly alive in the thirties and for- 
ties. His studies for Guernica 
are among the most 
remarkable artistic statements 
ever made. It is extraordinary 
that they are not included in 
this book; we are given only the 
familiar oil painting of 1937. □ 


sonallty. He obviously con- 
siders his brother was sacrific- 
ed to cover up for the Shah. He 
never asks whether people like 
the Amir Abbas might not have 
served their people better by 
being a little less loyal to the 
Shah, or a little more realistic 
than their master. 

Near the end of his book ho 
speculates "whether It would 
not have been better to allow 
the Shah to leave the country 
for good in 1953. The coup d’tital 
inspired by the CIA only 
delayed Iran's natural course of 
development for a while. If 
Mossadeq had carried on after 
1953, would Iran not have 
.become ( a stable democratic 
state ? " He does not provide any 
basis for an answer. 

Both Roosevelt's book and 
Hoveyda's (in a superb transla- 
tion from the French by Roger 
Liddell) are personal, subjec- 
tive accounts. Both are 
readable and add to the basic 
information available on Iran 
between the years 1953-79, 
’Neither is /''-of course, a 
definitive study. Since a full 
selection of Iranian and other 
documents covering this period 
of Iranian history is unlikely 
ever to. reach the hands of, ob- 
jective his tor land, definitive 
studies may never be written! 
The field is wide open for the 
presentation of the Or legend in J 
terpretatlons based primarily 
on 'such, personal accounts, 
which are, ; therefore, highly 
welcome! : , ’ ■ □ 


FABULATION AND 
METAFICTION by Robert 
Scholes. University of Illinois 
Press. 222 pp. No price stated. 

S.T. Meravi 

ROBERT SCHOLES, professor 
of English and comparative 
literature at Brown University, 
is one of America's better 
critics, and his latest book, If 
not a guide to certain avant- 
garde strains in current 
literature, is at least convincing 
advocacy. 

This is because Scholes U 
level-headed enough never to 
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lose sight of the functions of fic- 
tion — to give pleasure and to 
interpret reality. Likewise, he 
is never taken In by sham (An- 
dy Warhol's so-called novel a, 
or Bob Dylan's Tarantula). He 
may occasionally flog the ob- 
vious, ns with John Fowles or 
Kurt Vonncgut, but Scholes 
does have interesting inter- 
pretations of some writers who 
deserve to be better known, 
such as John Knowles and 
Robert Coover. 

Scholes also does not shy 
away from the question of why 
many experimental writers are 
not better known. He faults the 
culture, but docs not excuse the 
"nelf-rcflexlve" navel-gazers 
who may supply some technical 
dazzle but have nothing to say 
about the human condition. 

Now and again Scholes has 
recourse to graphs, which are 
not terribly useful. But general- 
ly he can say what he wants to 
say, which is not always the 
case with professors of English 
and coniparatlve literature. His 
keynote essay on Borges In fact 
Is lovingly crafted, and his 
remarks on Lawrence Durrel! 
arc especially trenchant, balan- 
cing as they do open admiration 
witli fair criticism. 

MY FAVOURITE piece of all. 
however, is the very serious es- 
say on "The Orgastic Pattern of 
Fiction." wherein the professor 
likens the "reciprocal 
relationship" In the art of fic- 
tion to copulation, with fiction s 
"fundamental orgastic rhythm 
of tumescence 
detumescence, of tension an 
resolution, of intensification to 
the point of climax and consum- 
mation. In the sophisticated 
form of fiction," the P™ fe “°* 
pants on. "as in tne 
sophisticated practice of sex, 
much of the art consists oi 
delaying climax within W 
framework of desire In cjde 
prolong the pleasurable at* 

Itself." • „ 

Yes. well, we've all read 
books we wished would never 
end. but If this 
metaphor is valid, and I m 
sure that It Isn't, one can oW 
wonder where this leave “ 
critics. Umpires? Voyeurs - 
The Masters and Johnson* 
the literature game? ” 
matter. Students and other 
folks who like a critical refers 
along with their reading 
profit from this book. 
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ON A DIF/r? Do you love to eat 
food, make It, talk about it? 
There Is a curious process by ( 
which It is possible to satisfy 
your cravings through rending 
about food rather thnn actually 
eating It. 

Sublimating In this way, I can 
often spend an evening, after a 
supper of fried eggs, assembl- 
ing marvellous meals. One ad- 
vantage Is that l can enjoy 
foods that are too expensive, or 
unavailable. 

I start with a foray Into 
Jewish cooking. Not the pale 
Imitations served up In Israeli 
restaurants but the cholcstrol- 
rich American Jewish cuisine 
of my youth, lovingly described 
by Israel Shenker, a former 
feature writer for The New 
York Times. He has collected 
some of hlB more gluttonous 
pieces in Noshing Is Sacred, 
The Joys and Oys of Jewish 
Food (Bobs-Merrill, $8.95). The 
title Is courtesy of the late S.J. 
Perelman. In his Introduction. 
Russel Baker suggests that the 
food of his own youth, while 
different in content (it was bas- 
ed largely on fried pork 
products), had much the same 
digestive effects as food 
prepared by a Ylddishe mama. 

Shenker investigates why 
Nobel Prizewinner Isaac 
Bashevis Singer became a 
vegetarian; how to measure a 
handful of flour if one has a 
small hand; and the making of 
a parve cheesecake. All this is 
Interspersed with profiles of 
New York's tough breed of 
mashf/ic/tim (kashrut super- 
visors) in simple language 
which interprets Talmudic in- 
trlcacicB for the relatively 
small number of non- Jews who 
read The Now York Times (and 
for the far greater number of 
non-observant Jewish readers 
for whom a cheeseburger is 
kosher tf made with beef) . 

The pifece de distance of the 
series Is a description of the 
now-defunct Green Park, a 
kosher hotel in Bournemouth, 
which embodied tho Anglo- 
JewlBh tradition of non-stop 
eating. He outdid even such 
American Institutions as 
Grosslngers. The menus were 
"just a suggestion”; gucstB 
could order any other dishes 
without extra charge. In addi- 
tion to tho meals, mid- morning 


TODAY the KGB is syn- 
onymous with official Russian 
terror. However, It is only the 

latest and most sophisticated 

exponent of a tradition that 
began with the Tsarist secret 
police, the Okhrana, and 
despite revolution has con- 
tinued ns a feature of Russian 
government evor since. If the 
term "antl-royalist" Is replac- 
ed by "counter-revolutionary, 

the emphasis changes but the 
policy is the same. Emanue 
Litvinoff's trilogy Is a fictional 
account of the terror that in- 
cited the Russian Revolution, 
the terror that succeeded it. ana 
the horror of the Revolution 

Itself. , 

The opening novel, A Death 
out of Season, is set in London. 
Russian 6mlgr6s gather in East 
End smoky tea-houses to plot 
the overthrow of tne 
Romanoffs. It Is the age or 
Anarchism. All over Europ 
white-bearded intellectuals 
preach violent revolution an 
the destruction of governmen . . 

Here the two central figures in 
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and mid-afternoon tea, and late 
night snacks, "Porters were ... 
forever going round the hall 
with trays of food, trying to 
tempt defenseless and unwary 
clients." 

OF COURSE, THE DOCTOR 
made daily visits. At the Green 
Park, you left word if you didn t 
want him to call. , 

It is a far cry from Shenker s 
nostalgia to Not Chopped Liver, 
The Kosher Way to Cook 
Gourmet, by Dorothy Seaman 
and Paula Smith (Jetsand 
Press, $10.75), a book with no 
traditional recipes. The better 
recipes include fairly standard 
items, for instance, roast beef 
and stew; the worat are concoc- 
tions any honest cook would 

Sh There are quite enough self- 
appointed cooking experts in 
Israel who copy out recipes 
haphazardly. b ^ ® 

margarine for butter, parve 
cream for milk or cre *™‘ 
Seaman and Smith ke( j 

bettor. For ham, read. smoked 
dark meat of turkey, o 
cheese, whether mozzarella, 
cmmenthaler or potlt . ■wta. 
read: tofu. Japanese bean curd. 

When I was a boy, my mother 
used the expression goyishe 


cooking" to dismiss anything 
from thick, floury gravies to a 
non-kosher hot dog. Seaman 
and Smith establish that one 
can cook goyishe food in a 
kosher kitchen. The point is, 
who needs it? 

What you may need, to 
restore your faith in J e wJ® h 
cooks, is Joan Nathan's The 
Jewish Holiday Kitchen 
(Schocken. $12.95). Nathan, 
known to Israelis as co-author 
of The Flavour of Jerusalem, 
has assembled a rich collection 
of recipes from American 
Jewish cooks. The emphasis is 
on traditional recipes brought 
by her own family from Ger- 
many. Many others derive from 
America's small Sephardic 
community. 

THERE 13 A LENGTHY in- 
troduction to each dish, In- 
cluding, as often as not, the 
family history of the con- 
tributor. It Is an ideal example 
of a cookbook that is fun to read 
and to use. For an Israeli, the 
Sephardic and Near Eastern 
recipes will be less exotic than 
for an American reader; he 
may be compensated by the 
many recipes for the less 
familiar, old-fashioned Central 
European cakes. Since these 
cakes are, for the most part, 
made with yeast dough, they 
are relatively inexpensive and 
a little less fattening than the 
usual pastries. 


Bolshevik diet 


A DEATH OUT OF SEASON by 
Emanuel Lltvlnoff. London. 
Penguin. 286 PP- 

blood on the snow oy 

Emanuel Lltvlnoff. London, 
?HE U ^ACB OF “TERROR by 

Imanuel Lltvlnoff. London. 
Penguin. 285 pp. 

Wa rren Usden 

tho triloev are Introduced: 

* Plftkov, an anarchist 
sent to England by the Okhrana 
which he has infiltrated, and 
I vdtft Alexandrova, a young 
Russian noblewoman who has 
a revolutionary. She 
SE bJen sent to England to help 

organise a Jewel rohhery which 

will raise funds for the cauBe. 
FT IS CLEAR that Utvinoft has 

-•srrsatK 


heavily corroborated by 
historical fact. A jewel robbery, 
in the circumstances that ne 
describes, was attempted. The 
siege of Sydney Street, which 
provides the tense climax to A 
Death out of Season, Is a true 
though bizarre historical event 
in which the young Winston 
Churchill played a key role. He 
enlisted the police, troops and 
artillery to flush out two sleepy 
gunmen discovered in a terrac- 
ed house. 

And. at the time of the siege, 
the police launched a manhunt 
for a man named Peter Piatkov 
believed to have been Involved 
in the jewel robbery. He was 
never found. There Is still 
speculation about the identity 
and role of Peter the Painter, as 
he was nicknamed. 

Blond on the Snow Is about 
Russia in the immediate post- 
revolutionary period. Lydia 


On the subject of economis- 
ing, it Is still cheaper to eat 
vegetables than meat. From 
the letters I receive, it appears 
that vegetarians make up a 
verv large part of The 
Jemsalem Post readership. 

One Innocuous cookbook for 
them is Marguerite Patten's 
Vegetarian Cooking for You 
(Hamlyn, £2.95). It is curious 
that this book is not kosher but 
does Include fish and seafood 
recipes suggestive of an Israeli 
vegetarian restaurant. There la 
even an "Israeli casserole," a 
sort of underdone ratatouille. 

Not very Interesting but a few 
of the recipes are worth trying. 

There are no recipes, but a lot 
of reading for the food-lover 
who knows Hebrew, in Ell 
Putievsky and Amotz Dafni's 
, Tavtlnlm DV* 3 n (Spices) 

I (Massada, no price listed) . It is 
■ unfortunate that many of the 
large colour plates are so badly 
printed that it is impossible to 
Identify some of the Israeli 
herbs. The book will be useful in 
translating recipes as it in- 
cludes the official and the pop- 
ular Hebrew names for Herbs 
and spices. The disadvantage is 
that the same name can refer to 
more than one herb. 

EATING your imaginary meal, 
you might like to mop up the 
sauce with a piece of bread. The 
chances are that it won't be bas- 
ed on a recipe from 
Breadwinners) The Inter- 
national Guide to tho Art of 
Bread-Making, by Lesley 
Hewitt Bruck (Magnum Books, 
£1.35) , a fairly uninspired offer- 
ing among so many bread- 
books. However, if you're 
hankering for a sweet, and 
you’d like it thick and rich and 
heavy, you might be attracted 
by Carolyn McCrum's Pud- 
dings and Desserts (Magnum 
Books, £1.50), a collection of 
mouthwatering recipes. 

The Spice and Spirit of 

Kosher- Jewish Cooking 
(Lubavitch Women's 

Organization- Junior Division 
($12.95) is a handsomely bound 
volume which conveys the feel- 
ing that spirit definitely comes 
first, though the body may be 
important. One can be assured 
that all the recipes are kosher 
(which Is not true of all books 
sailing under that flag) . 


leads a band of guerrillas 
against Admiral Kolchak a 
White Guards, Peter works for 
the newly-formed Cheka, the 
Bolshevik secret police.. Once 
again Litvinoff’s meticulous 
historical research Is evident. 
True' events and figures are in- 
terwoven into the story without 
the slightest implausibllity. The 
author's acutely sensitive treat- 
ment of Lydia and Peter s 
bittersweet relationship brings 
out the differing alms and 
Ideals of the Bolsheviks. 

The Face of Terror Is the 
climax df the trilogy. It is 1934; 
Peter is now a senior officer tn 
the OGFU. the successor to the 
Chekn. Lydia Is an editor in a 
Moscow publishing firm . 
Russia herself is In the grip of 
Stalin. Their early struggles 
behind them, Peter and Lydia 
should be thinking of a quieter 
life. Yet both arc restless. Peter 
is a nationalist and had wanted 
to liberate Russia from an op- 
pression that seemed peculiar- 
ly hers. Lydia had thought the 
overthrow of the Tsar would be 
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THE RECIPES ARE for the 
most part basic Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish cooking. Several 
Moroccan dishes are Included 
also. It contains a few bizarre 

"gourmet" creations, quite 

mediocre and at the same time 
complicated. In addition. It con- 
tains one of the most complete 
explanations available of all 
aspects of halachic domestic 
life. 

In thinking about all this, try 
a cup of Coffee by Claudia 
Roden (Faber St Faber, £2.50 ) . 
a discourse on the beverage by 
the author of the masterful Mid- 
dle Eastern Cooking. Admirers 
of that book may find the pre- 
sent light volume a bit of a let- 
down. Perhaps It tells us more 
about coffee than we want to 
know. But the writing is as live- 
ly as ever; I would buy the book 
If only as a gesture towards the 
author of the finest of all books 
on mldenstern food. 

INCIDENTALLY, admirers of 
Claudia Roden who are comfor- 
table with Hebrew will be hap- 
py to learn that a new transla- 
tion of her Middle Eastern 
cookbook has now appeared, 
edited by Ruth Sirkls. The 
Hebrew edition, which is com- 
pletely kosher, is very hand- 
somely designed and Il- 
lustrated and would make an 
admirable gift. 

To wash It all down, I am 
afraid you could do far better 
than Champagne Blues, by Nan 
and Ivan Lyons (Jonathan 
Cape. £4.95), a fairly tedious 
adventure story by the authors 
of Who is Killing the Great 
Chefs of Europe f The plot 
revolves around an attempt to 
kidnap' a quartet of travel 
.writers. Let me assure you that 
travel writers undergo quite 
enough hardships; there Is no 
need to Introduce further 
adventure into their lives. 

Only a short time ago, I had a 
talk with several members of 
the American Society of Travel 
Writers. When I asked them if 
they had any disasters to recall, 
they looked at each other and 
said no. 

"Of course," one of them 
remarked, "there was that time 
tn Brazil, when they converted 
a hotel floor Into a hospital 
ward, but It wasn't all that 
bad." a 


the first step in the establish- 
ment of human dignity In the 
world. Now they have both to 
come to terms with a new Tsar. 

There are chronological gaps 
between the three novels, but 
their shared themes provide the 
connections. Each book is i an 
utterly absorbing work that 
succeeds because of the sen- 
suous style. Each linage is 
coveycd with an Intensity that 
corresponds to actual events. 
Cannibalism, for Instance, is 

described with almost the same 
casualness with which it was 
prnctisod. 

However, the consumption oi 
human flesh is just one aspect 
or terror at the physical level. 
Lltvlnoff deals also with 
violence against the spirit. 
Peter and Lydia perpetrate 

terror because they hope it will 
bring about a better tomorrow. 
When the next day is dark as 
the night before, it is the end of 
hope and the beginning of 
despair. It Is the greatest terror 
of nil. The terrorists arc Its vic- 
tims. . ■ 
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AN IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS BACK HOME 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF MOSES 
by Moshe Pearlman 
"A joy" ... "A highly imaginative work 
of fact . . . perhaps the most difficult 
of all literary genres" . . . "Pearlman 
has superb insight*" and "Not many 
can write prose both fullbodied and 
succinct" 

Books and Bookmen (Britain) 
DE LUXE EDITION, 81 COLOUR 
AND 43 B/W ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF THE PROPHETS 

by Moshe Pearlman 
rocreates with rare drama. Insight and 
scholarship the lives of the men who 
fashioned the unique development of 
the Jewish religion and nation, setting 
their adventures, triumphs, agonies 
and above all their majestic Ideas, in 
the moods and context of their times, r 
DE LUXE EDITION, 91 COLOUR 
AND 40 BAV II LUSTRATIONS. 


IN THE 
FOOTSTEPS 

:ts 


Available in English, German, French, Dutch, Spanish and Italian 
Sole 

Distribution 
in Israel 

Joint Publication in Israel: Nateev ft Stsbnatzky 


tw 7 Steimatzky’s Agency Ltd. 

kJ JERUSALEM .TEL- AVIV* HAIFA* LYDDA AIRPORT , 




CAMERAN SINGERS 

Conductor and Artistic Director: Avner Itai, 

THE SOUND OF CHOIRS 


Subscription Concerts 1980-81 


TEL AVIV 
Hecanati Auditorium 
in collaboration with 
Tai Aviv Museum 


JERUSALEM 
Y.M.C.A. Auditorium 
in collaboration with 
Y.M.C.A. and Kol Israel 


ook your hotel with 

ON Hotel 

S S Reservations 

flights and tours. 


Tel Aviv, 111 Allenby at., Tel.6l2B67 
Dlzengotf aq. 4, Balnea at.. Tel. 248306 
> Haifa, 8 Nordau at., Tel. 646403/4 
126 Hanassl ave.. Tel. 82277 
Jerusalem, 8 Shamal at., To). 224624 
Notanya, 4 Hcral at.. Tel. 22947 
BcOf ShBba, 31 Hcrzl at.. Tel. 73308 


The Baha'i Holy Place 
in Haifa, 

known as the Shrine of the Bdb. 
and the gardens surrounding this 
Shrine, will be closed until the end 
of October. The other gardens will, 
as usual, be open daily to the 
public. 


r=. I*? C *'™* n Singers and the Ichud Choir are conducted by Avnar Itai. 

TEL AVIV: Subscription renewals and aubacrlp. jerijkAi cm- c k.' i .i „ b . . , 

lion tickets lor Friends of the Museum and sale at^VM £ a £ « T s^-iSTTST °" 

Friends of Camoran from 3.10.B0 to 1 6.10.80 in * V Jf? Y ^? P A - B 0f f” {Ta ' 2271 11 ) and 

the Museum Box Office (Tel. 267361 ). „ ?! * h ® K J # i m T chBl A B anc V (Tel. 240896). 

Bookings open to the public from 16.10.80 -.8.12.80, Jerusalem Theatre. 


RENT 


TV'S — WASHERS 
COOKERS — FRIDGES 
ELECTRIC HOUSE 

14 Rehov Ate, Jiruulen 
TsL 137177 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME 


INTHE liS^iN^niE 
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hn-usj«a n-npi npnnN •hiu nnrwnn 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICANS & CANADIANS IN ISRAEL 
6 Slmtai Beit Hasho’evah. P.O.B. 29113 Tal-Aviv 

The first National Reunion of 

OLIM FROM CHICAGO AREA 

now residing in Israel, sponsored by 

HOME TOWN PROGRAM, will be hekl pn Thursday, October 23. 1980 at 6 p m 
at the AACI Moadon. 28 Shmuel Hanatziv Street'. Notanya 

Reservations for supper must be made In advance at a charflo of IL250 par parson. 
Transportation and/or sleeping arrangements may be provided if enough notice is 
given. For reaervatlone write to AACI. P O. B. 29113. Tel Aviv, c/o Home Town 
Prograrq. or call 03-611401. 


A? 


A. dedicated biblical scholar Against the background of the 
Christ P a 9 fl n world of Rome, the story of 

vlv d —“S V°^ V ^ Bnd Ws mission. The 

LLnnhr 0 ? 5 '- i pnd suparb »fe and travels of Paul, a Jew from 
photographs, the places where Tarsus, whose fateful experience 
Jesus lived and mlpifiteted. , - changed the course ^df hiatoty 
DE.LUXE EDITION, 85 COLOUR - pE LOXE EDITION ’'si . COLOUR 
AND 48 B/W ILLUSTRATIONS, f AND 40 B/W ILLUSTRATIONS 
• . Avarioblo .n English. German. Erenqh, Dutch. Spanish ahd Italian 
EDITIOpi (IN /ENGLISH AND FRENCH) 

FULL COLOUR AND UNABRIDGED, IS NOW AVAILABLE 

-.Sole Distribution In Israel: * • - ■ . 

■ ' ‘ — • "* ■ • ■ - ’ 

Joint Publication lr» Israel: Nateev ft Steimatzky : > '* 


‘ipruu'a mi pi npHtart 'hiu nrrnrtnn 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICANS & CANADIANS IN ISRAEL 

The 2nd National Reunion of 
OLIM FROM MINNESOTA 

orTl " ur SDAyI'o'cTOBE fTTb!* V980^ at Vpm''* PR ° GRAM ' Wi " b8 hBld 

P A T.n M c 8 ? 0n ' 28 Sh^1U8, Haiatziv Street. Natanya. 

n n E r S rE, RVAT r 0NS for 8upp0r MUST h ® mad a In advance — charge: IL250 
ennunh nnriI»r SRQrta, 0 c n and/0r sl0Bpin 9 arrangements can be provided if 
is g, ^ en - for reservations. write to AACI. P.O.B. 29113. Tel 
Town Pr ogram, or; call 03-61 1401. 

ALL STUDENTS AND YEAR PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS PAY IL100.— 


ISRAELITISCHES WOCHENBLATT 

Founded la 190) REVUE JUIVE 

ffi?h 4 / Ur n h/Sw,,2erla,ld ’ F torastrassc 14 
published ui German and French: This independent Swiss 

'.•E2W We tf kecpyou informed about what 
SliJSP aM .° ver ,he World i". the fields dr 

«£ss tr**. sK,ion 

Satnple copies and advertising rates available. . 
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TV MOVIES (1979-80) Edited 
by Leonard Maltin. New York. 
Signet. 801 pp. 12.90. 

David George 


ON A CLEAR day In Asheville, 
North Carolina, if John and 
Mary have paid their electric 
bill, own a television set, and 
subscribe to each of the four 
privately owned cable TV 
stations, they can choose from 
37 different channels at any 
given time. For a good many 
Ashevlllians, choosing a film 
enn be quite a chore. 

Who knows, for example, that 
Keys of the Kingdom waa 
directed by John Stahl in 1944, 
that It stars Gregory Feck, Vin- 
cent Price, Roddy McDowall 
and Cedrick Hardwicke (before 
he was a Sir), and that all the 
same It was considered 
terrible? Who remembers Mr. 
Ilex, starring Leo Gorcey, 
Hunts Hall, and Bobby Jordan, 
which was one of the best of the 
Bowery Boys series? And who 
ever heard of Tight Shoes, a 
Damon Runyon story screened 
In 1941, starring Broderick 
Crawford, which is in fact a 
good film? 

If you ever move to Asheville, 
or anywhere else with more 
i than one television channel, 
your choice will be simplified 
by Loonnrd Maltin's TV 
Movies. Its cover claims that it 
contains "everything you want 
to know and more about 12,000 
movies now being shown on 
TV." The claim is not quite ac- 
ournto — the book actually lists 
12.H77 films. 

TWELVE YEARS ago. when 
Maltin was eighteen, ho com- 
piled the first edition of this 
book. His task in the sixties 
was fairly Rlmplc; almost every 
American film made tor 
cinema was certain to turn up 
later on TV. Films In the 
seventies, however, were so 
full of sex, violence and fou 
language that some of them win 
never reach television. Many 
will need adaptation, and 
not only to fit the requirement 
of a two-hour programme. 

Network officials consider 
motion pictures raw material to 
be altered In any way they see 
fit. If they don't like the name or 
a film, they simply change i ■ 
Television viewers are con- 
fronted with such unfamiliar 
titles as The Death of Her In- 
nocence (originally Our Time), 
Hard Driver ( The ha*' 
American Hero), ^everGive 
an Inch (Sometimes a Grew. 

Notion. . 

But that’s just the beginning 
Networks have came a 
way from simple editing 
objectionable scenes 
language. They Introduce more 
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sophisticated changes through 
the insertion of additional 
footage rescued from the 
cutting-room floor, the com- 
missioning of new scenes, and 
even the hiring of members of 
the cast to dub salty dialogue. 

The result Is chaos for a film- 

historian, and confusion for ail 
Intelligent viewer. 

Maltin and hl» colleagues 
have done an admirable Job 

cross-referencing original nnd 
changed Utica. They hnve made 
a brave attempt to establish 
running times. This la difficult 
for no two sources ever seem to 
agree on an official time for a 
film. Original distributors, 
producers and networks all 
seem to have different ways of 
establishing a film's length. 

(Are there no clocks in 
Asheville?) 

EACH ALPHABETICAL entry 
notes name of the film, its direc- 
tor and stars, and the year it 
was made. A rating, and a brief 
critical summary of the film 
follow. 

A first glance (this 1 b one 
book that cannot be read from 
cover to cover) reveals several 
facts. Sox reigns supreme, and 
film-titles demonstrate this. 
There are 132 "Man films' 

\Man Alive, Man About Toum, 

Man Betrayed, Man For All 
Seasons, Man From Planet X, 
and Man in the Vault. Other 
titles include Man On A Siting, 

Man On A Swing and Man In A 
Sling — any similarity of sound 
is purely coincidental). Betty 
Friedan would be dismayed 
that only 41 films include 
Woman in the title. These titles, 
by the way, cast an Interesting 
light on the sex-war. There are, 
for example, Woman Hater, 
Woman Obsessed, Woman of 
Devil’s Island, Woman They 
Almost Lynched, Womans 
Devotion and Woman’s Secret. 
Ms. Friedan might be more 
pleased, it is true, with 
Woman's World and Woman s 
Revenge. 

AND OF course egoism reigns 
In Hollywood. I oamo out far 
ahead of You. Of Uio 110 I 
titles, the ones that most 
charmed mo were: / Bury The 
Living, I Dood It, I Bat Your 
Skin, and I Want What I Want 
When I Wanf. "Yous" lagged 
behind, with only 32 titles, and 
quite a few actually relate to 
"me" (You Belong To Me, You 
and Me, You Light Me Up, 
You'll Never See Me ApaiiU. 

The character with the 
largest number of entries (38) 
is Tarzan. It is not easy to 
follow the career of the ape- 
man from 1932-1979, as he Is 
played by 18 different actors. 
Twenty-four actresses play 
Jane (In one film there were 
two Janes).. Love (37) does fa: “ ‘ 
ly well when compared to Adoir 
Hitler (a miserly 6). 

It’s important to know, in con 

sidering The Qay Bride, The 
Gay Desperado or . The Gay 
Divorcee, that we’re talking 
about happy people. • 

Malkin rates films on a scale 

• ranging from four stars to plain 

' BOM$. Hip ratings are the only 
feature of this book that I can 
fault. I don’t understand how 
Charlie Chaplin’s masterpiece, 
The Kid, could receive the same 
three stars as Erich Segal s 
sickening Love Story. I’m'jlaP 

T Bimbo The Great received its 

, : half a star. I never saw this nun 
but the title fascinates. u 
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TSAMERET AVIV 

CENTRAL RAMAT-AVIV 
A PRESTIGIOUS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 
FOR PEOPLE 
WHO APPRECIATE 
QUALITY OF LIFE. 






»:»■ 


* j 


In a charming corner In the 
heart of Ramat Aviv, between 
Einstein and Brazil Streets, a 
modern, stylish and prestigious 
suburb is rising — TSAMERET 
AVIV. „ 

Together with Ihe architect Y. 
pcrlsteln and Interior and. 
landscape architects, maximum 
attention is being given to every 
detail that can contribute to the 
comfort of the residents and en- 
sure the establishment of a uni- 
que suburb, built for people who 
love the Good Life. 

Tsameret Aviv has: 

*■ 12 -storey luxury apartment, 
buildings. 

* Special star-shaped plan- 
ning. giving each apartment 
privacy, maximum ventilation 
nnd breath-taking views. 




* Coramlc covered external 
walls. 

* A choice between 3 layouts: 
Model A — 142 eq.m. ; Model B — 
180 sq.m.; Model C — 188 sq.m. 

* Tho possibility to adapt one 
room as a study, separated from 
the rest of the apartment. 

■* Two bathrooms and on aa- 
•ditional guest toilet (totalling 3) . 

■* Master bedroom, with dress- 

*:ing room and adjoining 
lbathroom. 

•* Gas-operated heating ana 
.hot water system - lor every in- 
•divldual apartment. 

’* Club and Playroom. 

■* Luxurious lobby. 

;* Possibility of ground level or 
'underground parklng- 
•* Planning Tor 
i swimming-pool and neign- 
I b our hood club. 
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Show how good a driver you are. 

No reason to cross the white line! 
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THE GOVERNMENT has been 
holding back the introduction of 
full colour television broad- 
casting on the excuse that the 
public would fan inflation by 
running out to buy colour sets. 
As so often happens, however, 
our leaders are one step behind 
market trends. The craze is no 
longer colour television, though 
sets are being purchased 
regularly. The latest rage is the 
video cassette recorder — 
which enables its owner to 
record television programmes 
and play them back when it's 
convenient, and to see feature 
films at home. 

Nobedy knows how many 
video cassette recorders are ac- 
tually in use in Israel today, and 
even the importers' estimates 
vary from 4,000 to 36,000. 
Whatever the true number, 
each one represents an Invest- 
ment of anything between 
1314,000 and 1329,000, and even 
at those prices, the domand is 
obviously Increasing at all 
levels. 

A colleague just back from 
army reserve duty said he was 
amazed to hear the hevra sit- 
ting around discussing their 
video recorders — '"‘and not 
wealthy boys, just ordinary 
workers." An agent who told 
me that buyers represent a 
cross-section of the population 
contends that "the public Is 
hungry for entertainment and 
not satisfied with what Israel 
Television feeds it." 

A primary motive in the 
purchase of a video recorder is, 
Ironically, freedom from 
enslavement to the TV set. With 
a recorder, you don’t have to 
worry if you are invited out on a 
Sunday evening and might miSB 
the latest episode of Soap; The 
machine can record it In your 
absence. Your children can go 
to bed on time and still follow 
the late night history lessonB of 


/, Claudius if you remember to 
record It for them. The more 
sophisticated machines can be 
pre-set to record favourite 
programmes while you are on 
holiday — even two weeks 
ahead. 

If Israel and Jordan 
simultaneously broadcast 
programmes you want to see, 
you can watch one and record 
the other. With a colour video 
recorder, you can record a 
colour broadcast even if your 
own set is black and white, 
though your taped version will 
also be uncoloured, of course. 
Nor can you produce a colour 
tape from a programme from 
which Israel Television has 
deliberatedly "wiped” the 
colour, not even If you own a TV 
set which has a colour restorer. 


THERE IS an increasing 
number of film libraries from 
whloh one can rent feature 
films and other entertainment 
programmes. Video-owning 
parents are beginning to use 
this solution to the birthday- 
party entertainment problem. 

Knowledge of these libraries 
passes mostly by word of 
mouth. Perhaps the best known 
and best organized is V.C.C. at 
Si Arlosoroff In Ramat Gan, 
(03-733042), which says that it 
has 700 films for rental, all with 
paid-up copyrights and all with 
Hebrew sub-titles, and that it 
gets 30 to 40 new titles a month. 

V.C.C. will rent a single film 
for 1945, plus a IS 500 deposit, 
but it generally works on a long- 
term subscription basis. The 
subscriber puts down IS2.B00, 
and can then draw 100 films 
without further payment, 
generally at the rate of two a 
week, with home delivery in the 
Greater Tel Aviv area. This 
works out at 1328 per film, 
which is what most of the other 
libraries charge, too. 


HOW TO SOFTEN UP 
YOUR HUSBAND? 


© 


Your husband finishes his shower 
and begins to dry himself. But no 
satisfied “purr" escapes his lips, 
that ‘■pun*" typical of a male just out 
of the shower. The reason is 
simple: the towel scrapes Instead 
of caressing his skin. If you want 
to soften him up (and only if you 
really want to) take this piece of 
advice; 


How to Soften Your Towel? 

Better class hotels provide you 
with soft, a&r easing towels. No . 
magic then. The hotel laundry 
simply adds a special' softener to ■ 
the wash. Why shouldn't you do 
the same thing? Before the final 
■rinse, pour half d. gloss of Badtn 
into the machinal Ypur wash will 1 
come out fragrant and soft. You 
realize, of courso, that Bad hi. tail' t 
meant for towels alone '.ft; will: 
soften your other clothes, baby's 
nappies, bed linens 
'and. /.everything which you desire 
to turn but soft and pleasant. 

At this pcrlqd of the year, before 


Badtn to every laundry. There 
will .be a pleasanter odour in the 
closet and on the sweaters you 
happen to be wearing. 

New Patent for Laundering 
Acrllan Blankets 
Arc you in the process of taking 
out your winter blankets from the 
closet? No need to use laundry 
powder on them. Ms. Odetta 
Danin, "Ha’olam Haseh" 
reporter, has hit upon a new 
method for laundering blankets 
without having recourse to laun- 
dry powder. In her column 
"Medals Corner", Ms. Danin 
.writes: "Stuff the blankets with 
all your strength into the washing 
■machine. ‘Then close the machine 
door. Recuperate for a moment ! 
frOm'the effort. Arrange the 
machine dials for a short wash. 
Yes ma'am, nylon — without 
heating. Then add 4 spoonsful of 
this 'silvery liquid — the scent will 
drive you mad. Close the maohine 
and tel it roll... Remove the wash, 
hang up to dry, and In about 
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MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


Many video owners boast that 
this is an economy on their 
entertainment bills, since en- 
tire families, and neighbours as 
well, can watch a film for the 
price of a pair of movie tickets. 
Of course, If you take into ac- 
count the initial outlay for the 
recorder, it would take 1,000 to 
1,500 home showlngB for three 
viewers to recover the invest- 
ment. That would mean a dally 
film showing for three or four 
years! The more who watch, 
the quicker the return — es- 
pecially If you figure in the cost 
of driving to the cinema, park- 
ing, coffee afterwards, and 
baby-sitters. 

Of the various Importers, 
only Sanyo currently operates 
video film libraries, with a very 
special discount rate for buyers 
of its own machine. 

Blank video cassettes cost 
anything from IS180 to IS200 In 
Israel, depending on brand and 
tape length, and on whether you 
buy from an authorized dealer 
or from a street kiosk such as 
those next to Tel Aviv's main 
post office. 

The cheap cassettes appear 
to carry known names, but the 
major importers warn against 
imitations, which, might affect 
the quality of your recordings 
or even harm your machine, 
Most tapes have two or three 
hours’ recording Bpace, 
Cassettes with programmes 
already recorded are not widely 
sold here yet. 


that thrlr systems are 
technically superior, but for the 
average home viewer, the 
technical differences will be in- 
distinguishable. The only slight 
advantage of the VHS recorders 
is that their tapes are 
somewhat easier to obtain here. 

There Is a third cassette 
system used only by Philips and 
Gnmdig, but it seems to be 
fading out of tlic market, and I 
would not advise anyone In 
Israel to buy It even If prices 
may be temptingly low. It la 
already hard to get cassettes 
for It. 


storing away' you*- delicate iwp, three. hours you've got. a soft, 
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.ANYONE who wants to buy a 
video cassette recorder should 
acquire a little basic technical 


colour, your recorder muBt be 
compatible with the system In 
which the broadcast i's being 
made. You must also have the 
compatible recorder and TV set 
in order to view a programme 
recorded in colour in a par- 
ticular system. 

Most video recorders Bold in 
Israel work only in conjunction, 
with the Pal system. However, 
the more sophisticated, and ex- 
pensive, recorders available 
from Sony — and Boon from 
JVC and others — are ad- 
justable to all three systems, so 
that you can record and view In 
Pal or Scfcam, and view only in 
NTSC. This is particularly 
useful for people who may 
want friends or relatives 
abroad to send them pre- 
recorded tapes. 

In order to play a colour tape 
here in a system other than Pal, 

, the television set as well as the 
video recorder must be ad- 
justable to other systems. Sony 
offers one called Trinitron, and 
other firms have them too, or 
will soon. The multi-system TV 
sets and recorders will become 
more Important in years to 
come, when satellite broad- 
casts from other continents can 
be picked up on rooftop receiv- 
ing discs. But that is still future- 
shock. Meanwhile, if your video 
recorder and TV are only for 
Pal and you order tapes from 
abroad, specify that they must 
be for Pal-system colour. 

• There are also, three different 
types bf cassette recorders, 
each of which uses a 
specifically -shaped cassette, 
and these are not ln- 
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thrpe different colour systems; also in. National, Altai, Sharp 
the Pal, which Is used in Israel, and some other machines. The 
Jordan, England and most of major competitor Is the Sony- 
EUrdpei : the SecSm, used In .developed Beta system,- wfilflh 


■ Franco, Uflbarion, Egypt and Is used only iri. Sony’s Betam ax 
SoAte other countries; , and .and Sanyo's. Bet a.c or d 


I . V NT^C,' which is the .American 
■v system. In. order to record in 


recorders. Both Sony and 
maripfacturers of VHS claim 


PRICES of video cassette 
recorders in Israel vary widely. 

Of the four best-selling brands, 
Sony is generally the most ex- 
pensive, followed by National, 
JVC and Sanyo in that order. 
Most Importers have a 
recommended list price — and 
then say you can expect a dis- 
count of around 10 pqr cent for 
cash or 12.5 per cent If you get a 
defence establishment discount 
at Shekem, Hamashblr or the 
Shalom Stores. As of late 
September, list prices for basic 
models were running just above 
IS24.000 at Sony (for a three- 
colour-system), 1322,600 at 
National for a Pal-only model, 
and 1320,720 for JVC's basic 
model. Sanyo’s importer in 
Jerusalem preferred to state It 
the other way: 1314,400 for cash 
and about 1317,280 in In- 
stalments. 

Some agents, whether depart- 
ment stores or small shops, 
offer video recorders at prices 
Considerably below the im- 
porters ' recommended listings. 
They may be anxious to get rid 
of out-of-date models. 

If you have doubts about the 
reliability of a particular sales 
outlet or a fair price for a par- 
ticular model, you should check 
with tho official Importer: 
Sony-Isfar is opposite the 
Mlgdal Shalom, Tel Aviv <03- 
052431); Gll-Electronika is the 
National Importer, 18 Ibn 
Gvirol, Tel Aviv (03-255484); 
Ampa, the sales arm of Amcor, 
for JVC, 10 Doroch Petah Tlkva 
(03-614281) and Sanyo, 10 Lunz, 
Jerusalem (02-227937) , or in Tel 
Aviv, 01 Hnshinona'im (03- 
209858). . 

Ono-ycar guarantees valla 
for Israol arc Issued by these 
companies, and Sanyo 8 
guarantee may read “Radio 
Castol." Insurance on all tne 
video recorders Is available, 
even If they have been purchas- 
ed abroad. 

A related product also pop- 
ular on the local market is 
video camera, used In conjunc- 
tion with a portable vlaeo 
recorder. This enables the user 
to make his ,own home movie 
with sound, and to play 
back on his TV set. A porta bie 
video recorder with c *”I e 
costs somewhat more than 
ordinary video cassette 

r8 Thtf next wave of the 
says Ampa director N° ** 
Rubinstein, will be video . disc 

players, like gramophones, 
which will play commercial^ 
recorded video "records wi 

will not be able to record. Tn 

first ones are slated for re 
‘ by RCA at Christmas-time to me 
U.S. They will be conalderaniy 
cheaper than today J . u 
recorders, and the disc 
• Reportedly cost leas than p 
. recorded video cassettes. 

.MARTHA MmSEL* 
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